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A GROUP-DISCUSSION METHOD OF 
TEACHING PSYCHOLOGY ' 


ALBERT EGLASH 


Mayor’s Rehabilitation Committee, Detroit, Mich. 


Lippitt and White’s ($) experiment on democratic and auto- 
cratic leadership of boys’ clubs is the indirect source of the teach- 
ing technique used in this investigation, and is the direct source of 
the experimental design. The direct source of the teaching method 
is a seminar on supervision in industry, given by N. R. F. Maier at 
the University of Michigan, in which the principles applied by Lip- 
pitt to boys’ clubs are applied to industry. Maier defines democratic 
leadership in terms of the leader offering the group problems rather 
than solutions. Within the limits of his area of freedom, the demo- 
cratic leader allows the group to make its own decisions. 

Both directly through his own writings and indirectly through 
this seminar, Carl Rogers’ (4) nondirective philosophy has played 
an influential réle here. In addition, this approach is related ideo- 
logically to Anderson’s (1) studies of integrative and dominative 
behavior in classrooms. 
u»The experiment! has been designed to answer these questions: 
**1) How will achievement in a group-discussion class compare 
with that in a lecture class? ‘ 

2) How will students’ reactions in a group-discussion class com- 


pare with those in a lecture class? 


PROCEDURE 


Both classes were in Introductory Psychology, and were taught 
by the same instructor, who has had the same amount of experience 
with discussion and lecture methods of teaching. In both classes 
the term’s reading assignment was given on the first day of class. 





‘ Conducted at Michigan State College. 
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At the end of each two-week period, the same multiple-choice quiz 
was given to each class. These quizzes included both text and class 
material. In addition, each class was given the same comprehensive 
departmental final. On the last day of the term, each section was 
asked to complete a Teacher Evaluation Sheet used by the college. 

An attempt was made in both sections to keep the emotional at- 
mosphere warm and permissive. The instructor allowed himself to 
be the same person in each section—informal, considerate of stu- 
dents’ needs, undogmatic, i.e., quick to admit his own lack of knowl- 
edge or conviction, and with humor directed more towards him- 
self and his profession (teacher, psychologist, scientist) than 
towards the students. He felt, in both sections, that he had gotten to 
know some of the students as individual personalities, and that a 
very human relationship had been established between himself and 
the class. Students in both sections were given an opportunity 
to criticize the conduct of the course and to offer suggestions for 
improvement. In both classes some of the suggestions were utilized. 

In short, the instructor attempted to keep the classes identical 
except with respect to teaching method. However, the frequency of 
meeting differed: The discussion class met for one hour a day in the 
afternoon, four days a week; the lecture class met for two hours an 
evening, two evenings a week. While one might expect the eve- 
ning class to have more adults, casual observation suggested that 
both classes were composed almost exclusively of students of the 
same age group. Mean ACE scores and grade-point averages were 
almost identical in the two sections (respective CR’s are .38 and 
.64). Each section held approximately fifty students. 


DISCUSSION CLASS 


On the first day of the quarter, the students were told that this 
would be a discussion class, and that no lecture material would be 
given. They were asked to form discussion groups of approximately 
six students each, and to select a discussion leader. Each group then 
proceeded to discuss a series of questions given them by the in- 
structor, questions relating to the conduct of the course: number, 
kind, and weighting of examinations; extent to which class attend- 
ance and participation should influence the grade; topics they 
wished to take up. After a twenty-minute group-discussion period, 
each group leader reported his group’s decision to the class, and the 
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instructor’s decision, based on these eight group decisions, was 
then publicly made. 

This same method was used in order to cover the content of the 
course. At the beginning of a two-week period, each group was 
given a typewritten question, and the groups were given time in 
class to discuss their respective questions. After a twenty-minute 
group-discussion period, each leader reported to the class the ideas 
developed within his group. The class as a whole would then dis- 
cuss the group’s ideas. 

The instructor’s réle was one of listening, trying to understand 
each point as it was made, occasionally reflecting or summarizing 
what was said, sometimes integrating one comment with another, 
and listing the various points on the blackboard. Incorrect informa- 
tion was uncritically accepted and listed. Requests for facts or for 
opinions were handled by the instructor offering the question back 
to the class. While this technique resembles one which Faw (2) has 
reported, in that the discussion is student-centered, it differs in two 
respects: 1) The discussion is oriented primarily around questions 
devised by the instructor and 2) Intellectual content rather than 
emotion is emphasized. 

After each of the five class quizzes, the distribution of scores was 
put on the board, and each discussion group recommended a cut- 
off point for each letter grade. After the class decision had been 
made, each individual was notified of his own score. After each 
quiz, the discussion groups were given the task of offering sugges- 
tions for improving the conduct of the course. 


LECTURE CLASS 


The decisions concerning examinations which had been made by 
the discussion section were imposed on the lecture class. The ma- 
terial growing out of class discussions was offered to the lecture class 
by means of lecture, movies, and other demonstration materials. 
The same number of A’s, B’s, etc., which the discussion class gave 
themselves after each quiz were given to the lecture class. 


RESULTS 


Achievement.—There are no consistent differences either in means 
or in variances, and what differences there were were not statisti- 
cally reliable. On the first quiz, the examination questions and the 
discussion questions were on the text material. The discussion 
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group did somewhat better. During the second two-week period, 
the discussion questions related to the groups’ topics. For example, 
one group had expressed an interest in doodling. Since the text 
assignment was on sensation, they were given the question, ‘““What 
senses are involved in doodling and finger-painting?” Here the 
trend is sharply reversed. As in the other quizzes, we find little 
difference in achievement on material which, growing out of class 
discussion, was presented by lecture to the control group. 

During the third period, the discussion questions were on class 
procedure, e.g., ““What are the things you like and dislike about this 
method of teaching elementary psychology?” Achievement on text 
material, which was not mentioned in the discussion class but which 
was explained to the lecture class, is equal for the two groups. 
During the fourth period, as during the first, the discussion ques- 
tions related to text material, though less directly than before. As 
on the first quiz, the discussion class did better on text material, 
but did no better on discussion material. During the fifth two-week 
period, the discussion questions again related to the text material. 
Here the two classes are equal on both text and class material. 

The final examination failed to indicate any difference in achieve- 
ment between the two classes. 

Attitudes.—(a) Quantitative: As shown in Table 1, the five-point 


TABLE 1.—TEACHER EVALUATION SHEET 























F 
Mean scores Variance 
Scale er CR Discus. 
seus | Lecture ~— 
1. Were important objectives met? 3.3 4.2 | 5.29** | 2.64** 
2. Did the instructor’s presentation en- | 2.4 3.6 | 5.45** | 1.86* 
hance learning? 
3. Is the instructor’s speech effective? 3.5 3.8 | 1.76 1.12 
4. How well does he work with students? | 3.6 3.9 | 1.20 1.91* 
5. Does he stimulate independent think- | 4.1 3.7 | 2.00% | 1.12 
ing? 
6. Do his grading procedures give valid | 3.8 4.2 | 1.82 1.47 
results? 
7. How does he rank with other instruc- | 3.1 3.9 | 4.00** | 1.42 
tors? 





* 05 level of confidence. 
** 01 level of confidence. 
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scales of the Teacher Evaluation Sheet indicate differences both in 
means and in variances between the two groups. The lecture class 
felt, more than did the discussion class, that the important object- 
ives of the course had been met; that the instructor’s method of 
presenting the material enhanced the learning experience; that the 
instructor works well with students, i.e., they feel free to come to 
him for extra help; that the grading procedure is satisfactory; and 
that he should be ranked above the average instructor in the col- 
lege. Only with respect to his ability to stimulate independent 
thinking did the discussion group rate the instructior higher than 
did the lecture class. Variances for the discussion class are consist- 
ently larger. 

(b) Qualitative: There is a place on the Teacher Evaluation Sheet 
for comments. The following is a composite, largely in the students’ 
own words, of both favorable and unfavorable comments in each 
class: 

Unfavorable comments made by the discussion class.—“We should 
have been warned at registration that this was going to be a dis- 
cussion class. This shows the drawbacks of modern education. Stu- 
dents don’t know what they want, yet they run the class.” 

“We don’t have enough background to know when we are right 
or wrong. Instead of giving us this background, the instructor just 
stands in front of the class, and leaves us up in the air, confused, 
in a fog, with nothing but a bunch of mixed-up facts and no con- 
crete ideas. Too much time is taken in discussing procedure rather 
than subject matter; the discussions were irrelevant and uninterest- 
ing. We learned nothing from them. The whole thing is a farce, a 
waste of time and money, and a poor preparation for future psy- 
chology courses. We can get as much out of not coming to class. 
The instructor is failing to accept his responsibilities as a teacher.” 

“The text assignments are too long, the text is inappropriate for 
this kind of course, the type of test given is invalid for the discus- 
sion method, and some students who either don’t attend class or 
don’t participate still get the best grades, because no credit is given 
for class participation.” 

“This method won’t work unless we are brought up in this sys- 
tem and are used to it, and unless everyone codperates. It allows 
too much independent thinking.” 

“The instructor makes me feel like I’m being psychoanalyzed; 
he’s probably writing a book, and we’re his guinea pigs.” 
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Two comments made during class discussions should also be 
added here: 

“We work hard for our money to pay tuition here, and you’re 
cheating us out of that money. The college pays you a salary to 
teach us, and you’re failing to do what you’re paid to do.” 

‘You preach democracy to us, and then you don’t practice it. 
You impose a method of teaching on us that we don’t like—we came 
here to learn psychology, not democracy—and then when we vote 
that you should lecture to us, you refuse.” 

Unfavorable comments made by the lecture class.—‘“‘The instructor 
seldom smiles, and seems unhappy; he is unsocial, withdrawn, im- 
personal, difficult to know, so objective that one never gets to know 
his opinions, lacking in self-confidence, and unwilling to assume the 
leadership of the class, being too lenient in dealing with noisy stu- 
dents, too democratic. He doesn’t exercise enough discipline, and is 
inclined to allow unnecessary discussion. He should challenge stu- 
dents when they say something, and should present his own views 
more; we don’t know when we’re accurate.” 

“Sometimes the lectures and other materials are not well organ- 
ized, and do not clarify what is in the text or what is on the test.” 

(And, by a male:) ‘He shows sex discrimination.” 

Favorable comments made by the discussion class—‘‘The class was 
democratic, stimulating us to think on our own. This is a stimu- 
lating change from the class lectures I usually sleep through, and, 
in place of my usual apathy, makes me think. The students teach 
themselves.” 

“Coéperative student-teacher planning of the course is a good 
idea. It’s only right that students have something to say about the 
way the class is run. We take up topics we choose ourselves, and I 
like the freedom from restraint.” 

Favorable comments made by the lecture class —‘‘The instructor is 
informative, presenting an abundance of material so that it can be 
readily absorbed. He covers the material well, explaining it clearly, 
without going in circles, and makes it interesting. He is well-versed 
in his subject, bringing in the latest developments. The examina- 
tions are fair.” 

“The frequent breaks make for a relaxed atmosphere; this was 
more democratic than most my classes.” 

“The course has helped me a great deal; I have developed a 
deeper insight into people as individuals through this course.” 
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“The instructor is conscientious, going out of his way to help 
students. He is unusually sensitive to interpersonal relationships, 
and makes you feel that he is talking to you, that he is interested 
in you.” 

And, by a female: ‘‘Perhaps it’s because he is young, but I feel 
very much at home around this instructor. I’m in favor of younger, 
more modern and informal instructors... .” 

(c) Classroom behavior: In the discussion class various reactions 
to frustration were noted. Much aggressive behavior was expressed, 
usually verbally, occasionally in other ways. On one occasion, when 
the instructor asked the class what they would like to do with the 
time remaining in the class period, one student got to his feet, an- 
nounced : “I suggest I leave and go study my physics,” and marched 
out, slamming the door. An indication of the tone which some- 
times prevailed, especially during the bimonthly gripe sessions, 
may be seen in comments offered after a particularly traumatic 
(from the instructor’s view) session: ““How can you just stand there 
and take it?” “Boy, I’d hate to be in your boots.” At no time did 
the instructor notice aggression expressed by students towards stu- 
dents. 

Other frustration reactions also occurred. One student declined 
to join a group. Others would not participate in their group’s dis- 
cussion, but held aloof, sometimes read. 

Whenever the students were offered the opportunity to make 
suggestions for improving the conduct of the course, within the limi- 
tation that the instructor not lecture, the most frequent suggestion 
made was that the instructor lecture. Students who called atten- 
tion to this fixated behavior termed it ‘dependency’. 

No corresponding behavior was noticed in the lecture class. When 
criticisms or suggestions were invited, minor suggestions—e.g., 
about taking a break during the two-hour period, or about the in- 
structor’s handwriting—were offered. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Achievement.—The method of teaching did not affect achieve- 
ment on the type of examinations currently used in the course. 

1) The results do not support the view, expressed by the students, 
that an instructor is failing in his duty to the students and in his 
responsibilities to the college if he merely leads discussions and does 
not give information. The results do not support the students’ 
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view that, for effective learning to occur, they need explanation 
from the instructor. As Faw remarks: “There is certainly no reason 
to believe, judging from the test results, that the student-centered 
group was handicapped intellectually. The widespread observation 
on the part of the students that the student-centered group discus- 
sions resulted in less of an accumulation of facts and information 
was not borne by the facts... .” (2, p. 108). 

2) In other words, the results do not support the view that learn- 
ing is more effective when an instructor speaks, outlines, and illus- 
trates with movies and demonstrations, than when he contributes 
only an opportunity for the students to discuss the material—or 
not even this: During the third two-week period, the discussion 
bore no relation to the text or test, but the discussion class did as 
well as the lecture class. Apparently the instructor’s explanations 
and demonstrations were a difference which made no difference. 

3) The students’ claim that they lack the background necessary 
for a creative discussion is not supported. As Faw states: ‘‘Actually 
the discussion brought out a wealth of facts and information which 
were authentic and verified. In many instances the instructor felt 
that the presentation of facts by students was as comprehensive 
and was much more interesting than if he had made the presenta- 
tion” (3, p. 109). 

Some degree of validation for this view may be seen in the fact 
that, when the discussion material was presented to the lecture class, 
it was favorably received as meaty and relevant. This favorable 
reception was reflected both in the class response at the time and 
on the Teacher Evaluation Sheets. 

4) On the other hand, the results do not support the view, held 
by the writer, that giving the students the opportunity to think 
and to express their ideas will make for better learning than will 
forcing the students into a more passive, receptive réle, in which 
they memorize facts. On their own discussion material, the dis- 
cussion class was not consistently better than the lecture class. Our 
learning principles say that recitation is more effective than memo- 
rization, but the principle seems not applicable to this classroom 
situation. 

5) One would expect that throwing the students on their own 
might stimulate some and frustrate others, and that this would 
cause a greater spread of achievement scores among the students 
in the discussion class. This did not occur. 
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ATTITUDE 


The method of teaching did affect attitudes towards the course. 

1) There is a difference between one’s achievement and one’s 
feeling of achievement. Faw also found this “discrepancy between 
what students feel about their accumulation of knowledge and 
actual test results” (2, p. 109). The discussion class felt that they 
had learned little; the lecture class felt that they had learned a 
great deal. As measured by examinations, both learned an equal 
amount. 

2) Students’ feeling of satisfaction, of liking or disliking a course, 
is a function of methodology or technique of teaching, as well as 
of the instructor’s personality and the course content. This differ- 
ence makes a difference. 

3) One would expect that throwing the students on their own 
might stimulate some and frustrate others, and that this would 
cause a greater spread of attitude scores among the students in the 
discussion class. This occurred. 

4) Even apart from the difference in the degree to which each 
class liked the course, there was an important difference in the type 
of reaction of the two classes. In the lecture class, the students took 
an evaluative attitude towards the person of the instructor, com- 
menting both favorably and unfavorably upon him. In the discus- 
sion class, the students seemed simply to accept the instructor, and 
responded largely to the method of teaching. In other words, in the 
discussion class rejection of the teaching technique was not accom- 
panied by rejection of the instructor as a person, and enthusiasm 
for the teaching technique was not accompanied by any transfer- 
ence of this positive feeling to the person of the instructor. 


DEMOCRATIC AND AUTOCRATIC LEADERSHIP IN THE CLASSROOM 


1) While the psychologist may define democracy and autocracy 
in terms of whether the decision-making function lies with the 
group or remains with the leader, the students are likely to define 
these concepts by other criteria: 

(a) Are we pleased? The group-discussion class was perceived by 
the students as an attempt on the part of the instructor to force 
something upon them. The lecture class was perceived by the stu- 
dents as being both factual and entertaining, as serving their needs 
in such matters as breaks during the lecture period and generosity 
with grades, and as meeting their expectations. 
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(b) What kind of attitude does the instructor have? The students 
perceive as democratic any instructor who allows them a certain 
amount of freedom in such matters as reading newspapers or whis- 
pering while in class, who is courteous, relaxed, humorous, who 
states things in a conditional, non-authoritarian manner. ‘He has 
coffee with students, and learns their names.” ‘“‘He’s willing to take 
time to chat with them after class.” ‘His decisions are based upon 
what he believes is best for them, rather than upon what is most 
convenient for himself.” 

This was the perception of the students in the lecture class. In 
the discussion class, the instructor never used the term ‘demo- 
cratic’. Nevertheless, from the first week the students spontane- 
ously referred to the class as democratic. Having so defined the 
class, they proceeded to: 

(a) Project this definition onto the instructor, i.e., they insisted 
that he had defined the class as democratic, and that he had been 
preaching democracy to them; 

(b) Chide him, whenever he refused to yield to any student de- 
mand, with failing to live up to his preachings. 

2; There is no evidence here that students prefer a group-discus- 
sion and group-decision method, or that they like integration and 
resent domination. Even in the vital matter of grades, the class 
who decided for themselves the proportion of A’s and B’s were less 
satisfied than was the class in which the instructor made the deci- 
sion. 

3) Defining type of leadership in terms of decision-making, we 
find no evidence here that autocracy produces more aggression 
than does democracy. 

4) Finally, there is no evidence here that a leader best imple- 
ments the type of instruction in which he believes (4, p. 425). This 
instructor, while enjoying both methods of teaching, strongly pre- 
fers the group-discussion method of leadership, whether in the class- 
room, in industry, in hospital and prison administration, or in any 
other situation. He finds the client-centered philosophy, the non- 
directive technique, congenial. Nevertheless, he apparently does 
a better job as a directive leader. 

This experiment was carried out during the Winter Quarter. It 
was repeated, with essentially similar results, during the Spring 
Quarter. During the Summer Session following these two quarters, 
the writer mailed to all four groups of students an objective exami- 
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nation, an essay examination, and a course evaluation scale. The 
objective examination was also given to the Summer Session stu- 
dents. The proportion of returns from each of the four post-final 
sections was approximately one-third. A comparison of Winter, 
Spring, and Summer students failed to show any evidence of post- 
final forgetting. Equality of achievement between lecture and dis- 
cussion sections remained. However, when the course was over and 
grades were in, the two types of class, discussion and lecture, 
showed an equally favorable attitude towards the course. 


SUMMARY 


Keeping the emotional climate similar in the two classes, an in- 
structor taught one elementary psychology class by group-discus- 
sion; the other by lecture. The group-decisions were used in order 
to determine the conduct of the course in such matters as examina- 
tions and grades, and also to cover the course content. Following 
the lead of Lippitt and White, the instructor imposed the same 
decisions on the control class, and covered the same material by 
means of lectures and demonstrations. 

Achievement on course content was not significantly different. 
The morale of the lecture class, however, was significantly higher 
than that of the ‘democratic’ class. 
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STUDENT ATTITUDE AND ACHIEVEMENT IN 
A COURSE IN INTRODUCTORY STATISTICS 


A. W. BENDIG and J. B. HUGHES IIP! 


University of Pittsburgh 


In faculty conversations concerning the teaching of psychology, 
the viewpoint is often expressed that instructors of courses in intro- 
ductory statistics are faced with the special problem of the emo- 
tional attitude of the student toward the course. A large number of 
students seem to fear that they will be unable to learn the content 
matter of the course, either because of an inadequate background 
in mathematics or because of an emotional hangover acquired from 
previous somewhat traumatic exposures to high school and college 
mathematics courses. If this problem really exists, it has failed to 
be recognized in the elaborate recommendations about undergradu- 
ate training in statistics that have been sponsored and reported by 
the American Statistical Association (3, 12, 18, 14). Attention is 
paid to course content and structuring, and to the required edu- 
cational background of both instructors and students. However, 
little attention is directed toward the effect of the mental attitude 
of the student in the biological and social sciences, who is often re- 
quired to take such a course as part of his undergraduate training 
(1), upon his academic achievement in statistics. The results of 
Margaret and Sherriffs (9), indicating that the attitude of students 
toward psychology is materially related to achievement in the in- 
troductory psychology course, suggest that a similar relationship 
may be present in the introductory course in statistics. 

The problem seems to be threefold: (a) can such an attitude be 
reliably measured, (b) if so, is this attitude related to student 
achievement in the course, and (c) what are the significant con- 
comitants of such an attitude. The purpose of this paper is to report 
the results of a preliminary investigation of these questions. 


THE ATTITUDE SCALE 


In the Fall, 1950-51, semester one class period of the senior 
author’s course in introductory psychological statistics was devoted 





1 The authors wish to express their appreciation to Dr. Henry Zagorski 
and Mr. H. J. Maginley for their codéperation in obtaining a part of the 
data for this study. 
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to a discussion of student attitude toward the course. The in- 
structor presented to the students his observations and hypotheses 
concerning student attitude and course achievement and encour- 
aged verbalizations by the students of their fears about what would 
be required of them in the course. The students were asked to write 
several short paragraphs on their attitude and anonymously turn 
them in to the instructor at the next class period. Parenthetically, 
it might be noted that the reaction of the students was both enthus- 
iastic and helpful. Following the collection of the paragraphs, fifty 
negatively oriented statements were derived from the paragraphs 
covering all aspects of the attitudes reported by the students. For 
example, three of the statements were: 

“T have less math ability than most of my friends.” 

“T’ll probably never use what I learn in this course after I gradu- 
ate.” 

‘(My grade in this course will probably be closer to a D than to 
B.” 

These fifty statements were mimeographed as a test booklet with 
instructions requesting the students to rate each of the statements 
on a five-point scale as to how well the statement reflected their 
feelings about the course. This test was administered to all students 
in introductory psychological statistics classes at the beginning of 
the following semester: Spring 1950-51. In addition, the letter 
grade received by each student was obtained at the end of that 
semester. A total of fifty students took both the attitude test at the 
beginning of the semester and received a completed letter grade at 
the end of the course. 

The first step in the analysis of the data was to dichotomize each 
item. The fifty items on the original form of the test were analyzed 
to find the number of students selecting each of the five rating 
choices on each item. Each item was then dichotomized by com- 
bining adjacent response categories to achieve, as closely as was 
possible, a cutting point that would divide the respondents on that 
item into two equally sized groups. On most of the items approxi- 
mately half of the subjects chose the first, most favorable choice 
with the remaining subjects spread over the other four, less favor- 
able ratings. The combined favorable ratings for each item were 
given a weight of one, the combined unfavorable categories a weight 
of zero. A scoring key for the combined favorable choices on the 
fifty items was made and each of the answer sheets scored, each 
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subject receiving as a raw score the number of keyed favorable 
responses that he made. These raw scores ranged from four to 
forty-eight out of a possible fifty. Each item was then correlated 
with the total score on the test to get estimates of item reliability. 
These item reliabilities ranged from 0.07 to 0.87. 

An estimate of the validity of each item as a predictor of achieve- 
ment was obtained by correlating the item with students’ letter 
grades in the statistics course. The five letter grades were dichoto- 
mized by combining the A and B students into one group, and the 
C, D, and F students into a second group. The letter grade cri- 
terion used here was found to have a reliability of 0.73 in a previous 
investigation (1). Phi correlation coefficients were computed be- 
tween the dichotomized letter grade criterion and each item. These 
correlations ranged from —0.17 to 0.44. The two correlation co- 
efficients for each item (reliability and validity) were each weighted 
by the standard deviation of the item, graphically plotted, and the 
thirty items having the highest reliability and validity selected for 
the final form of the test, using the selection technique outlined by 
Gulliksen (7, pp. 382-385). A revised test key containing these 
thirty items was used to rescore the answer sheets of the original 
group of fifty students (Sample A) and the results are reported in 
Table 1. The reliability of the new key, using Kuder-Richardson 
Formula 20 (7, p. 224), was found to be 0.96. Raw scores from the 
new key were correlated (by the usual product-moment method) 
with quantified letter grades (A being assigned a numerical 
value of 4, B a value of 3, etc.) and a correlation of 0.24 was found. 
Such a magnitude of correlation indicates that approximately five 
per cent of student achievement in Sample A could be accounted 
for by variation in student attitude as measured by our test. 

Cureton (2) has amusingly pointed out the fallacy in validating 


TABLE 1.—ReEsvuutts oF Two SAMPLES OF STUDENTS ON THE STATISTICS 
CourRsE ATTITUDE SCALE 





Original Sample | Validation Sample 





Number of Students 50 71 

Mean 17.48 19.51 
Standard Deviation 9.54 6.73 
Reliability (KR-20) 0.96 0.90 








Validity 0.24 0.21 
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a new test upon the group from which the test is derived. To check 
the reliability and validity of the new thirty-item attitude scale, 
this test was given to all students in introductory psychological 
statistics classes at the beginning of the Fall, 1951-52, semester. 
In addition, each student was given the Kuder Preference Record 
(8) and a biographical information blank. The data from these last 
two instruments will be reported in a later section of this paper. A 
total of seventy-one students completed all three measuring instru- 
ments and also received a complete achievement grade for the 
course. The results on the attitude scale for this group (Sample B) 
can also be found in Table 1. The reliability of the test (again using 
Kuder-Richardson Formula 20) was 0.90 and the product-moment 
correlation between raw scores on the test and quantified letter 
grades was 0.21. The differences between the pairs of reliability 
and validity coefficients were tested for statistical significance by 
the r-to-z technique outlined by Edwards (4, pp. 131-132). The drop 
in the reliability of the scale in Sample B (0.06) was significant at 
the .05 level of confidence (t = 2.49), while the decrease in the 
validity coefficient (0.03) was not significant (t = 0.17). While scale 
reliability was significantly lower in Sample B, its magnitude (0.90) 
argues that the thirty-item attitude test remains a reliable instru- 
ment in the new sample. The similarity in validity coefficients in 
the two samples leads to the conclusion that there is a consistent 
relation between student attitude and achievement in introductory 
statistics, with individual student differences in attitude accounting 
for four to five per cent of their variability in achievement. 


CONCOMITANTS OF ATTITUDE 


As mentioned above, the seventy-one students in Sample B had 
been given, in addition to the attitude test, the Kuder Preference 
Record and a biographical data sheet. The raw scores from the nine 
interest scales on the Kuder were converted to stanine scores, based 
upon undergraduate norms of University of Pittsburgh students as 
prepared by the University Testing Service. From the personal data 
supplied by the students on the biographical information sheet six 
variables that were hypothesized as possible concomitants of atti- 
tude were derived and subsequently dichotomized for convenience 
in handling. These variables were: 

Major subject—Students majoring in psychology were given a 
numerical weight of one: non-majors were weighted zero. 
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Sex.—Male students were weighted one: female students zero. 

Amount of high school mathematics.—Students taking 2.5 or more 
years of mathematics in high school were weighted one: those with 
two years or less were weighted zero. 

Amount of college mathematics.—Those having taken one or more 
semesters of college mathematics courses weighted one: students 
not having had any college mathematics training were weighted 
zero. 

Number of previous psychology courses.—Three or more semesters 
of psychology was weighted one: one or two semesters weighted 
zero. 

College class——Senior, graduate, and non-degree students were 
grouped and weighted one: sophomore and junior level students 
were given a weight of zero. 

The Kuder stanine scores were correlated with raw scores on the 
attitude scale by the conventional product-moment method. Point- 
biserial correlations (6, p. 329) were computed between the con- 
tinuous scores on the attitude scale and the dichotomous Major 
Subject and Sex variables. The correlations between attitude scores 
and the rernaining four variables were computed using the biserial 
correlation formula (6, p. 324), since a dichotomy had been arbi- 
trarily imposed upon these continuous variables. These correlations 
are reported in Table 2. Four of the fifteen variables demonstrated 
relationships with attitude that were significant at the .01 level of 
confidence. The Kuder Computational scale, amount of high school 
mathematics, and amount of college mathematics were all posi- 
tively related to a favorable attitude toward the course. Number of 
psychology courses was negatively related to a favorable attitude. 

The final question asked of the data was what was the minimum 
number of variables that would best predict student attitude and 
how much did each of these variables contribute to total attitude 
variation. The simplified technique reported by Gengerelli (5) was 
used to select the five most important predictors of attitude out of 
the total group of fifteen variables. The five selected included the 
four variables reported above as showing significant covariation 
with attitude, plus the Kuder Persuasive scale whose correlation 
with the attitude scale (.22) fell just short of statistical significance 
(.23 is significant at the .05 level with seventy degrees of freedom). 
From the correlations of these five variables with the attitude cri- 
terion and the intercorrelations of the variables, multiple regres- 
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TABLE 2.—CORRELATIONS OF FIFTEEN VARIABLES WITH SCORES ON THE 
Statistics Course ATTITUDE ScaLE (N = 71) 




















Variable Correlation Beta Weight "oe gens of 

Kuder Preference Record 

Mechanical 0.16 

Computational 0.31* 0.32 10 

Scientific 0.20 

Persuasive 0.22 0.61 13 

Artistic 0.02 

Literary 0.03 

Musical 0.08 

Social Service 0.07 

Clerical —0.04 
Major Subject —0.21 
Sex 0.13 
Amount of High School Math 0.39* 0.30 12 
Amount of College Math 0.40* 0.28 11 
Number of Psychology Courses —0.42* —0.54 23 
College Class 0.15 | 

RS ere | | 69 





* Significant at the 0.01 level. 


sion coefficients were computed using the method detailed by Pe- 
ters and Van Voorhis (11, pp. 226-229). These coefficients are re- 
ported as Beta weights in Table 2. The multiple correlation (cor- 
rected for shrinkage) between these five predictors and the attitude 
criterion was .82. The final column in Table 2 gives the multiplica- 
tive product of each variable’s correlation with attitude and its 
Beta weight. Guilford (6, p. 432) suggests that variable weights, 
derived in this fashion, indicate the: percentage of total criterion 
variation that is accounted for by each predictor variable and that 
the sum of these weights (actually the squared multiple correlation 
coefficient) gives the percentage of criterion variability predicted 
by the entire battery of predictors. The weights found in Table 2 
show that Kuder Computational and Persuasive scales, amount of 
high school mathematics, and amount of college mathematics, each 
accounts for approximately twelve per cent of attitude variability, 
while number of psychology courses predicts almost twice the vari- 
ation (twenty-three per cent) represented by any other single pre- 
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dictor. The battery of five variables shows covariation with sixty- 
nine per cent of the criterion variability. 


DISCUSSION 


In terms of the original three questions proposed at the beginning 
of this paper we now have some tentative answers. A thirty-item 
test was constructed to measure students’ attitudes toward an in- 
troductory statistics course designed for students majoring in psy- 
chology and related biological and social sciences. This test showed 
a satisfactory magnitude of reliability (.90) when given to a new 
sample of seventy-one students. The empirical validity of the test in 
actually measuring ‘true’ student attitude is as yet undetermined, 
but the rational or face validity inherent in the technique by which 
it was constructed suggests that such an attitude dimension is 
actually being tapped by the test. 

Student attitude measured by the test has been shown in two 
samples to account for four to five per cent of student variability 
in course achievement. Theoretically, such a finding corroborates 
the hypothesis voiced by instructors of introductory statistics 
courses that student attitude is a partial determinant of student 
achievement. Practically, this finding suggests two recommenda- 
tions: (a) instructors of such courses should attempt to modify 
and allay the fears of their student early in the course if maximum 
student achievement is the academic goal, and (b) any battery of 
measuring instruments devised to predict achievement in similar 
courses should include some personality or temperament measuring 
device that can be logically expected to tap this attitude dimension. 
Such an attitude scale can be expected to predict a portion of the 
criterion variance not measured by the aptitude tests most com- 
monly used in such prediction. 

It seems quite logical that increased exposure to mathematics 
courses in high school and college, plus an interest in computational 
pursuits, should dispose a student toward a statistics course. Such a 
background gives the student a familiarity with, and a liking for 
intellectually handling, the quantitative concepts so important a 
part of statistics. In passing, it may be noted that Kuder (8, p. 5) 
lists the occupations of Statistician and Statistical Clerk as two 
showing major interests on the Computational scale. The relation of 
persuasive interests to attitude is less clear, but it can be pointed 
out that a course in statistics is only partially quantitative in con- 
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tent. In addition, Kuder (8, p. 7) lists both Advertising Statistician 
and Business Statistician occupational groups as showing high in- 
terest on both the Computational and Persuasive scales. The some- 
what surprising result reported in Table 2 is the strong negative rela- 
tion between number of psychology courses and favorableness of 
attitude. Such a finding may be explained by the type of student 
enrolling for the course. Most of the students in this course who have 
taken more than two semesters of psychology are undergraduate 
psychology majors (the correlation between Major Subject and 
Number of Psychology Courses was .56, the highest intercorrelation 
found between any of the fifteen variables) who are required to take 
this course as one of the departmental prerequisites for graduation. 
The students with few previous psychology courses are typically 
majors in some other field who take the course as an elective sub- 
ject. Since the graduation and possible later admission to graduate 
work of the student who is majoring in psychology is partially, at 
least, dependent upon his achievement in this course, we might 
logically expect him to enter the course with more fear and trem- 
bling than the non-major elective student. Another possible expla- 
nation (one which the authors indignantly reject) is that our 
psychology majors are refugees from quantitative thinking and de- 
monstrate their antipathy toward a forced exposure to such training 
by a negative attitude toward the course. The first explanation of- 
fered seems much more plausible (and ego-placating) to us than 
does the second. 
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DETERMINING STUDENTS’ CONCEPTS OF 
EFFECTIVE TEACHING FROM THEIR 
RATINGS OF INSTRUCTORS 


WILLIAM E. COFFMAN? 


Educational Testing Service 


During the twenty-seven years since the use of student ratings 
of college instructors first appeared in the literature, discussion has 
centered around two viewpoints. Critics of the use of student rat- 
ings have pointed to the inadequacy of the student as a judge of 
teaching ability, emphasizing his lack of experience and the diffi- 
culty of reporting judgments which are free from subjective bias. 
Proponents of student ratings, on the other hand, have tended to 
emphasize that effective learning results from the interaction of 
student and teacher and that however biased ratings may be, they 
are valuable as a source of information concerning student reac- 
tions to the behavior of teachers. 

Meanwhile evidence has accumulated concerning students’ abil- 
ity to rate instructors, and more and more institutions have 
turned to student ratings for one purpose or another. (6) Well 
designed studies have demonstrated that student ratings are re- 
liable. (6) Others have provided evidence that ratings on multiple 
attributes need not be influenced by halo. (3) At least one study 
has shown that student ratings are similar to ratings of alumni 
after ten years of seasoning. (2) 

But neither party to the controversy is content with demonstra- 
tions of reliability, absence of halo, and conformity to judgments 
of mature individuals who are not teachers. Those who question 
students’ ability to rate their instructors require proof that student 
values are sound before accepting the validity of ratings; those who 
focus on understanding students need the same information as a 


basis for interpreting ratings. 





1 This report covers one aspect of a general investigation of Student 
Rating of Instruction conducted under a grant of the Research Foundation 
of Oklahoma A. and M. College. The writer wishes to acknowledge his debt 
to the instructors and students who wholeheartedly coéperated in the in- 
vestigation and to Educational Testing Service for help in preparing the 


final report. 
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A recent study conducted at Brooklyn College (7) approached 
the problem by asking students directly to select from a list of ten 
the three items which they thought most important to good teach- 
ing. The method raises certain questions. Did these ten items cover 
all of the aspects of good teaching which the students might 
value? Were students influenced in their responses by cultural ster- 
eotypes concerning the nature of college teaching? 

An opportunity to approach the problem of student values in a 
different way presented itself when approximately two thousand 
students at Oklahoma A. and M. College rated fifty-five teachers 
as part of a comprehensive investigation of the Oklahoma A. and 
M. Rating Scale for Instructors. The Rating Scale consists of eight- 
een specific traits and a general estimate of the instructor’s effec- 
tiveness. For each rating the student is asked to check a graphic 
scale upon which are placed five descriptive phrases. The traits 
and descriptive phrases are: 

1) Preparation for Class Meetings: Class meetings very care- 
fully planned. Usually well prepared. Preparation often inadequate. 
Little preparation. No preparation. 

2) Teacher’s Interest and Enthusiasm in Subject: Very enthusi- 
astic and interested. Frequently shows enthusiasm. Only mildly 
interested. Very seldom shows enthusiasm. Subject irksome to him. 

3) Ability to Arouse Interest in Students: Interest usually runs 
high. Students frequently show interest. Students occasionally 
show interest. Students seldom interested. Majority inattentive 
most of period. 

4) Organization of Course: Every lesson well organized. Most 
lessons well organized. Some organization but not always clear. 
Very little organization. No organization. 

5) Thinking Demanded of Students: Thinking always necessary. 
Work demands much thinking. Some thinking required. Very little 
thinking required. No thinking required. 

6) Assignments: Clear and definite. Carefully given but indefinite. 
Definite; often hurriedly given. Rather indefinite and often hur- 
riedly given. Very indefinite; usually hurriedly given. 

7) Sense of Proportion: Stresses fundamental topics, disregards 
trivial details. Spends most of time on important topics, stresses few 
details. Stresses important topics and details equally. Spends more 
time on details than on important topics. Often neglects subject 
for other irrelevant topics. 
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8) Enunciation: Speaks very clearly and distinctly. Distinct but 
not loud enough at times. Loud enough but not distinct. Words 
sometimes indistinct and not easy to hear. Words very indistinct 
often impossible to hear. 

9) Sense of Humor: Has keen sense of humor. Frequently shows 
real humor. Humor occasionally, but not often exhibited. Mani- 
fests little or no humor. Humor obviously not spontaneous. 

10) Scholarship: Knowledge of subject broad and accurate. 
Knows appreciably more than is in text. Knowledge limited to 
text material. Knowledge apparently deficient at times. Knowledge 
very plainly deficient. 

11) Ability to Express Thought: Words come easily; meaning 
always clear. Some hesitation; meaning always clear. Some hesi- 
tation for words; meaning at times not clear. Much hesitation for 
words; meaning often not clear. Meaning almost never clear. 

12) Feeling between Instructor and Students: Complete har- 
mony. Feeling of good-will prevails. Neither good-will nor antago- 
nism seems to prevail. Students frequently antagonized. Instructor 
tends to antagonize class. 

13) Prevalence of Cheating on Examinations: By no one. Only 
infrequently. Occasionally noted. By many students. By most 
students. 

14) Self-confidence: Sure of himself; meets difficulties with poise. 
Seldom if ever disconcerted. Fairly self-confident; occasionally dis- 
concerted. Often confused by students. Hesitant, timid, uncertain. 

15) Tolerance and Liberality: Invites differences of opinion. Wel- 
comes differences of opinion. Shows no personal response to oppo- 
sition. Sometimes impatient when students oppose his views. 
Easily aroused to temper by opposition. 

16) Punctuality in Meeting and Dismissing Classes: Prompt. 
Rarely late. Occasionally late. Often late. Very often late. 

17) Personal Appearance: Well-groomed; clothes neat, clean, 
in good taste. Usually tidy and careful as to appearance. Some- 
times careless as to appearance. Usually rather untidy and care- 
less as to appearance. Slovenly; clothes and person untidy. 

18) Personal Peculiarities: Free from mannerisms. Free from 
annoying mannerisms. Annoying mannerisms not serious. Annoy- 
ing mannerisms often detract. Constantly exhibits annoying man- 
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19) General Estimate of Instructor as a Teacher: Excellent. 
Good. Fair. Poor. Very poor. 

With ratings available for eighteen specific traits as well as for 
a general estimate of the instructor’s effectiveness, it was possible 
to calculate a matrix of intercorrelations and to study through fac- 
tor analysis the question: What factors are reflected in the over-all 
ratings of these students? In other words, this study reports an 
attempt to determine students’ concepts of effective teaching from 
their ratings of instructors. 


PROCEDURE 


The raw data for the study were the average ratings of each of 
the fifty-five instructors on each of the nineteen scales. Coefficients 
of internal consistency had been computed using the method sug- 
gested by Horst. (4) The intercorrelations of the nineteen variables 
were calculated by the product-moment method. Four reference 
factors were extracted by the complete centroid method, (8) and 
then rotated to simple structure using the single-plane method of 
rotation. (8) The reference factor matrix, the communalities, and 
the coefficients of internal consistency are given in Table I. The 
final rotated matrix of factor loadings is given in Table II. Table 
III contains the direction cosines of the final reference vectors, 
and Table IV, their intercorrelations. It can be seen that the final 
reference vectors are almost orthogonal; therefore, it seemed un- 
necessary to compute the direction cosines of the primary refer- 
ence vectors, their intercorrelations, and the projections of the 
variables on the primaries. Interpretations are made directly from 
Table II. The correlations which seem especially significant for 
naming the factors are starred. 


RESULTS 


Factor A appears to be a factor of empathy. There are high 
correlations with (1) ability to arouse interest in students, (2) 
sense of humor, (3) feeling between instructor and student, (4) tol- 
erance and liberality, and (5) general estimate of instructor as a 
teacher. 

The factor seems to include more than a tribute to simple friend- 
liness or to the instructor’s tendency to be easy. Here is student 
recognition that good teaching often requires an awareness of prob- 
lems learners encounter, a willingness to be patient with student 
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TABLE I.—Tue CrentTrRoip Factor LOADINGS 





























Scale No. I II III IV | h? rii* 
1 60 — .52 — .43 22 86 90 
2 49 17 —.37 18 44 70 
3 78 37 08 13 | .77 90 
4 72 -.43: | —.87 25 .89 84 
5 |* .09 33 | -.31 .07 21 81 
6 Al —.31 23 12 33 86 
7 | .62 25 —.04 12 46 79 
8 | .54 06 09 | —.31 40 | .86 
9 | 58 32 31 at 55 | 9 

| | 
oe | #2 | we] =. atl 36 | (9 
1 | 68 = | -@ | «24 62 | .89 
Ss } a 26 43 14 78 | .92 
| 
13 | 38 14 —.13 -.11 19 66 
14 | 67 10 —.32 —.25 | .62 | .76 
16 | «58 16 eo; wi) 6 | me 
i «(| Clot] 08 2 | 10 | 87 | .96 
7 | @ | -o | 6] Ke | le ll 
is | .68 | 13 | .2@ 7 —.30 | .47 | .86 
| | | 
ey ae i | 03 | 18 | .s9 | .84 


| 
* Calculated by Horst Formula (Psychometrika March 1949). 





limitations, an appreciation of the world of the student as well as 
of the world of the scholar. 

The relatively high value placed on empathy by these students 
is not necessarily representative of the situation generally. In the 
Brooklyn study (7) ‘sympathetic attitude’ was ranked relatively 
low. The difference noted here may result from the difference in 
approach; students asked directly may be hesitant to admit that 
they feel attitude is important. However, the difference can also be 
explained in terms of differences in academic aptitude in the two 
groups. The more difficulty students have with class work, the more 
they are likely to value teachers who are helpful and understanding. 

Factor B is identified as a factor of organization. There are high 
correlations with: (1) preparation for class meetings and (2) organ- 
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TaBLeE II.—TuHeE Osiiqgue Facror Matrix AFTER ROTATION 
l 
—_ Scale Name A B Cc D 
1 | Preparation for Class Meetings —.02 | .92*| .02 |—.05 
2 | Teacher’s Interest and Enthusiasm in | .22| .40 |—.34*) .27 
Subject 
3 | Ability to Arouse Interest in Students .65*| .17 |—.06| .53* 
4 | Organization of Course 13 | .89*; .01 .04 
5 | Thinking Demanded of Student .05 | .04 |—.42*) .19 
6 | Assignments (definiteness of) .26 | .31 .38 |—.03 
7 | Sense of Proportion 46; .23 |—.10/ .40 
8 | Enunciation 17 15 | .23 .52° 
9 | Sense of Humor .64*/—.03 | .11 .39 
10 | Scholarship .00 | .40 |—.40*| .19 
11 | Ability to Express Thought — .03 41 .29 55* 
12 | Feeling Between Instructor and Student) .77*| .01 25 40 
13 | Prevalence of Cheating on Examinations}; .12| .17 |—.07 | .36 
14 | Self-Confidence .07 | .43 |—.08 61* 
15 | Tolerance and Liberality .65*|— .02 | .32 30 
16 | Punctuality in Meeting and Dismissing | .00} .45/| .54*/—.30 
Classes 
17 | Personal Appearance 11] .13] .72*|—.02 
18 | (Lack of) Personal Peculiarities ol 01 34 .53° 
19 | General Estimate of Instructor as a| .63*; .41*;) .03) .46* 
Teacher | 

















ization of the course, and a relatively high correlation with the over- 
all rating. The positive correlations with teacher’s interest and en- 
thusiasm in subject, scholarship, ability to express thought, self- 
confidence, and punctuality can be accepted as reflections of the 


TaBLE III.—TuHeEe DIREcTION CoOSINES OF THE FINAL REFERENCE VECTORS 




















A B Cc D 
I .50 . 54 18 .55 
II 41 — .61 — .57 .52 
Ill .53 — .55 73 — .07 
IV 54 18 — .34 — .65 
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TasBLE IV.—Tue INTERCORRELATIONS OF THE FINAL REFERENCE VECTORS 








A B Cc D 
A .99 
B —.17 1.00 
C .06 — .02 1.01 
D .10 —.10 — .03 1.00 

















fact that people who have well organized courses and who are pre- 
pared for each class also tend to be enthusiastic about their subject, 
to express thoughts more clearly, to be more punctual, and to ap- 
pear more scholarly and self-confident. The absence of correlation 
with ‘thinking demanded of student’ appears significant also. The 
students seem to value a particular type of organization, one where 
the instructor clearly indicates what is expected of the student and 
so structures the situation that they can ‘dig in’ without experienc- 
ing the ‘agony of suspended judgment’ or the chaos of planning an 
independent project. These students, then, value instruction which 
is characterized by carefully organized sequences and well prepared 
class sessions. 

‘Systematic organization of subject matter’ was one of the quali- 
ties valued by the Brooklyn College students also. (7) The students 
placed it second for science and sociai science teachers, and fifth 
for humanities teachers. 

Factor C seems to represent the punctual, neat, and ‘normal’ 
individual who is the opposite of the ‘absent-minded professor’. 
There are high positive correlations with punctuality and personal 
appearance. There are negative correlations with teachers interest 
and enthusiasm in subject, thinking demanded of students, and 
scholarship. The person with a low score on this factor is a mild 
prototype of the absent-minded professor—too busy to get a needed 
haircut, arriving late to class occasionally because he has been 
pursuing some academic interest, engrossed in his subject, a scholar 
and a Socrates in the classroom. 

This factor is not related to the over-all rating; students appar- 
ently describe instructors through their ratings and the factor ap- 
pears in the analysis, but it is not reflected in their judgment of 
teaching competence. This suggests that students are not consider- 
ing surface manifestations when they make their judgments of 
teaching effectiveness. 
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Factor D appears to be a factor of verbal fluency. There are 
moderately high correlations with: (1) ability to arouse interest in 
students, (2) enunciation, (3) ability to express thought, (4) self- 
confidence, and (5) lack of personal peculiarities, and with the over- 
all rating. The correlations with enunciation and with ability to 
express thought are somewhat lower than one would expect if the 
factor were general speaking ability, and the correlations with the 
other scales seem about right if the factor is verbal fluency. Even 
the negative correlation with ‘punctuality in meeting and dismis- 
sing classes’ could be more than an unexplained irregularity in the 
data, since there is a tendency for the verbally fluent to keep talk- 
ing after the bell marking the end of a period has rung. 

The Brooklyn College students had no opportunity to judge 
verbal fluency. They rated ‘good speaking ability’ low (sixth for 
humanities teachers and seventh for social science and science 
teachers), but they placed higher value on ‘ability to explain 
clearly’ (first for science teachers and fourth for humanities and 
social science teachers). 


DISCUSSION 


The picture one gets of students from this analysis is not one of 
incompetent judges assessing teaching on the basis of superficial 
evidence. Who will argue that understanding of the learner, 
organization of the course, and verbal fluency are insignificant as- 
pects of good teaching? And if the picture of the ideal teacher seems 
unduly restricted, shall we attribute it to the incompetence of stu- 
dents as judges? Certainly not until we have assessed the limita- 
tions of the rating scale and examined more fully the values of fac- 
ulty members themselves. 

Here is an example in point. These students appear at first glance 
to place little value on stimulation to thinking as an aspect of good 
teaching. At least the scale ‘thinking demanded of students’ is but 
slightly related to the general estimate of effectiveness. But the 
scale is somewhat ambiguous. Does it refer to the thinking which 
follows stimulating contact with the instructor—or does it mean the 
thinking required because the instructor left the student to shift 
for himself? Perhaps a more clearly described scale would bring 
different results. 

On the other hand, the data from the Brooklyn study suggest 
that for certain courses students donot value stimulation to thought. 
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Only seventeen per cent of the students listed it as one of the three 
most desirable qualities for science teachers. Is it possible that 
teachers themselves have emphasized other aspects of the teaching 
process so much that students have failed to appreciate the values 
in stimulation to thought? 

By revising the scale and repeating the analysis one might clarify 
the interpretation. Three possible types of revision seem indicated. 
(1) Some of the categories in the present scale have low reliability 
and may be discarded without significant loss of information— 
(teacher’s interest and enthusiasm in subject, scholarship, preva- 
lence of cheating on examinations). If evidence relative to these is 
desired, other means of collecting information should prove more 
reliable. (2) Factors A and D are definitive enough to be included 
as separate scales in the rating sheet as a check on the accuracy of 
the interpretation given here. (Factor B appears to be clearly de- 
scribed in Scale 1 and Scale 4.) (3) One or more scales related to an 
hypothecated stimulation to thinking factor might be added in 
place of the ambiguous Scale 5 as a means of further clarifying the 
position of students relative to the importance of this aspect of 
teaching. 

The factor analysis approach might also be used to test for 
changes in student values as a result of faculty effort. One could an- 
alyze ratings previous to such effort aud then repeat the analysis 
following a period of special emphasis on helping students under- 
stand the goals of instruction. If, for example, a preliminary an- 
alysis revealed that students placed little value on stimulation to 
thinking as an aspect of good teaching, and if a group of in- 
structors directed their efforts toward helping students understand 
and accept stimulation to thinking as a legitimate goal of instruc- 
tion, a subsequent analysis should result in the appearance of a 
factor of stimulation to thinking with significant loadings for the 
over-all rating. 
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EFFECT OF SLANTED TEXT UPON THE 
READABILITY OF PRINT’ 


MILES A. TINKER 


University of Minnesota 


When printed copy is lying flat, the accomodation changes re- 
quired for clear seeing as the eyes shift from fixation to fixation 
along a line of print are relatively slight and do not appear to inter- 
fere with the mechanics of reading. Furthermore, on flat copy the 
word forms are clearly visible. In some books the printed material 
does not lie flat, i.e., as in many thick texts, dictionaries, and 
bound journals. In these books there tends to be considerable 
curvature of the page near the inner or gutter margin where the 
pages are bound. To what degree does this condition interfere with 
easy and rapid perception in reading? Apparently there are two 
ways for interference to arise. First, the eye must accommodate 
to see clearly with each change in focal distance that occurs with 
each eye movement to a new fixation along the curved surface. 
Since accommodation changes are relatively slow, speed of reading 
may be retarded when reading is done under such conditions. 
Secondly, when part of a curved line of print is farther from the 
eye than other parts, the letter and word forms along the line are 
distorted. Although this distortion does not become important 
when the printed page is nearly flat, it may seriously interfere with 
visibility and hence with clear and rapid perception when there is 
considerable curvature of the printed page. 

The specific problem in this study is to investigate changes that 
occur in speed of reading and in visibility of words when the read- 
ing copy is slanted away from the eyes at different angles. The 
results should provide some evidence concerning the effects of ac- 
commodation changes and distortions of the visual images of words 
upon ease and speed of perception in reading curved lines of print 
in large books. Speed of perception will be measured in terms of 
speed of reading. The effect from distortions of word forms on ease 
of perceiving will be measured in terms of visibility of selected 
words. } 





‘This research was supported by a grant from the Graduate School, 
University of Minnesota. 
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MATERIALS AND PROCEDURE 


The reading material consisted of Forms I and II of Tinker’s 
Speed of Reading Test?. In each form there are four hundred and 
fifty items of thirty words each. As a check on comprehension, the 
reader crosses out the one word that spoils the meaning of each 
item. Since responses are more than ninety-nine per cent correct, 
the test virtually measures speed of reading with comprehension 
constant. The two forms, which are approximately equivalent, were 
printed in ten-point Excelsior type in a twenty pica line width with 
two-point leading on eggshell paper stock. 

For the visibility measurements, thirty five-letter words were cut 
from the test and pasted on white cards, one word per card. All 
words used are within the five hundred most familiar words in the 
Thorndike and Lorge list? and consequently have a high index of 
familiarity. 

The experiment was conducted in a laboratory which provided 
twenty-five foot-candles of indirect, well-diffused incandescent il- 
lumination. The subjects were one hundred and eighty university 
sophomores. They were divided into three groups; one control and 
two experimental groups. The subjects were tested individually, 
and the order of testing was systematically varied. 

A reading stand with the reading surface at forty-five degrees 
to the table was employed for holding the flat copy that was to be 
read in the normal manner (Test Group 1, Control). Two triangu- 
lar copy holders were devised to hold the reading text with the lines 
at a slant; part of the line near subject, part farther away. The 
triangular copy holder was placed upon the regular reading stand 
and so arranged that the center of the slanted lines to be read were 
the same distance from the eyes as the copy read upon the regular 
reading stand. One triangular copy holder slanted away from the 
flat reading plane (and consequently from the eyes) at forty-five 
degrees (Experimental Group 2) and the other at sixty degrees 
(Experimental Group 3). 

On arrival at the laboratory a subject was adapted for five min- 
utes to the illumination employed while taking the practice exer- 





2 Not yet available for general distribution. 

3. L. Thorndike and I. Lorge. The Teacher’s Work Book of 30,000 Words. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1944. 
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cise of the reading test. In Test Group 1, the control group, sub- 
jects read Form I and Form II of the reading test on the flat surface 
of the regular reading stand, i.e., normal reading situation. In Ex- 
perimental Groups (2 and 3), Form I of the test was read in the 
same position as with the control group. For Group 2, Form II of 
the test was read slanted at forty-five degrees, and for Group 3, 
Form II was read slanted at sixty degrees. The time limit was five 
minutes on each test form in all testing. The subject responded by 
speaking aloud the word that spoiled the meaning in each item. 

After the speed of reading tests were finished, visibility measure- 
ments were made with the Luckiesh-Moss Visibility Meter. These 
measurements were made under the same conditions as the speed 
of reading measurements, i.e., on a flat surface, slanted at forty- 
five, and at sixty degrees. After six practice words, the visibility of 
eight words was measured in each position. The order of presenta- 
tion was systematically varied. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The basic data for the speed of reading measurements are given 
in Table 1. The mean scores in column 4 represent the number of 
items of thirty words each read in five-minute periods. In the con- 
trol group there wasa statistically insignificant gain of .60 item on 
Form II. The means in the experimental groups were ‘corrected’ 
by this amount. The reliabilities of the scores (Form I vs. Form IT) 
are given in column 8. They range from .92 to .96. 

In Group 2 are the results for reading flat copy in comparison 
with text at forty-five degrees from the flat surface. Material at 
the forty-five degree angle was read 5.7 per cent slower. The criti- 
eal ratio in column 9 reveals this to be a highly significant differ- 
ence. In Group 3 are the results for reading flat copy.vs. copy at a 
sixty degree slant. Here the slanted copy was read 16.4 per cent 
slower. The difference is highly significant. 

Data for the visibility measurements are given in Table 2. The 
scores are in terms of scale readings on the visibility meter. The 
consistency of readings from one condition to another was high. 
The coefficients in column 6 range from .81 to .93. The split-half 
reliabilities for responses within each of the three conditions were 
also computed. These (uncorrected) are: flat copy, r = .93; forty- 
five degree slant, r = .88; sixty degree slant, r = .91. 

Examination of the data in Table 2 shows that the visibility of 
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words is reduced markedly when the words are at an angle in com- 
parison with flat copy. Thus in column 5, there is a 31.3 per cent 
loss when the slant is forty-five degrees, and a 48.4 per cent loss 
when the slant is sixty degrees. The sixty-dégree slant is 24.9 per 
cent worse than the forty-five-degree in reducing visibility. All 
these differences are highly significant as shown by the correspond- 
ing critical ratios in column 7. 

The results in Tables 1 and 2 show that readability of print is 


TABLE 1.—SpEED OF READING TEXT ON FLAT AND ON SLANTED SURFACES 






































Corrected 
Test my Difference* 
Group ; enn Position of Copy Mean SEy r D/SEairt. 
| Paragraphs a be t 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
1 I Flat 52.50 | 1.42 
II Flat awit) °F) 
2 I Flat 52.95 | 1.58 . 
II 45° Slant | g0.53 | 1.58 | ~°-9 | 5-7) 96) 5.9% 
| 
3 I Flat 52.17 | 1.65 = 
IT | 60°Slant | 44.23 | 1.37 —S.50 | 1.4) 98) 18.07 








* The differences in column 6 are ‘corrected’ by the amount of the dif- 
ference between the mean scores of Form I and Form II of Test Group 1 
which serves as a control group. The ‘correction’ amounts to 0.60 items for 
each test group comparison and is subtracted from the Form II score. 


TABLE 2.—VISIBILITY MEASUREMENTS OF WORDS ON FLAT AND ON SLANTED 














SURFACES 
Comparison Mean SE | Diff Per Cent D 
> ae Difference . /SEditt. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

Flat vs. 45° Slant 4.44 25 

3 05 13 1.39 —31.3 91 9.93 
Flat vs. 60° Slant 4.44 .25 

2 29 10 2.15 —48.4 81 12.13 
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45° Slant vs. 60° Slant | 3.05 
2.29 10 | 
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adversely affected to a marked degree when the copy is held so 
that parts of the lines of print are at different distances from the 
eyes. This is true for both speed of reading and for visibility of the 
words forms. Although accommodation changes occur during the 
slanted reading, it is difficult to estimate the relative importance of 
these changes in this experiment. The effects of the slanted print on 
visibility are so great that they would seem to be dominant in re- 
ducing the speed of reading. Apparently, a modified design will be 
necessary to get at the accommodation effects. 

A closer approximation to the practical situation would be to 
study reading on a curved surface vs. a flat surface. This study is 
now under way. 

The results obtained in this study suggest that the marked 
curvature of lines of print near the inner margin of large books and 
journals can adversely affect readability. If much wider inner mar- 
gins were used, the situation would be much improved. 


SUMMARY 


1) This experiment was designed to investigate the effects upon 
speed of reading and upon visibility of word forms when the text is 
slanted so that parts of a line are at varying distances from the 
eyes. 

2) Material slanted at forty-five and at sixty degrees was com- 
pared with flat copy. There were one hundred and eighty subjects. 

3) Speed of reading was retarded 5.7 per cent by the forty-five- 
degree slant, and 16.4 per cent by the sixty-degree slant. 

4) Visibility of word forms was reduced 31.3 per cent by the 
forty-five-degree slant, and 48.4 per cent by the sixty-degree slant. 

5) The réle of accommodation changes cannot be determined 
from these results. : 

6) It is suggested that a major portion of the retardation in read- 
ing speed is due to the reduced visibility of the words. 

7) These results have a bearing upon printing and binding of 
large books and bound journals where there tends to be consider- 
able curvature of the lines of print near the inner margin. To avoid 
the deleterious effects of this curvature upon readability, it is sug- 
gested that large books and journals should be printed with a much 
wider inner margin. 
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DELINEATING THE AREAS OF EDUCATIONAL 
AND CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


RUSSELL N. CASSEL ~ 


Major, USAF, Scott Air Force Base, Illinois 


The training and duties of the educational and clinical psycholo- 
gists are two separately organized and distinct disciplines, but they 
are very closely related, and there is considerable overlapping of 
their respective areas. The primary objective of the educational 
psychologist! is to maintain the mental good health of individuals 
through the psychoeducational or mental hygiene clinic and com- 
munity mental hygiene programs (2, 15); while the clinical psy- 
chologist deals primarily with mentally-ill persons emphasizing 
therapy procedures and related practices through the psychiatric 
or psychological clinic. The educational psychologist deals pri- 
marily with teachers and religious ministers through the public 
schools, churches, and other social and industrial organizations; while 
the clinical psychologist deals with the psychiatrist, medical doctor, 
and other members of the psychiatric team through the hospitals, 
mental institutions, penal institutions, and other agencies charged 
with the care and rehabilitation of mentally-ill persons (7, 5, 14). 

As the increased complexity of the continuous specialized de- 
velopment of these two psychological disciplines emerges, the need 
for a more precise delineation of their respective areas of activity 
becomes more evident. This article defines the boundaries of these 
two important disciplines based on functional objectives as they 
are visualized by the author (4, 6, 7). 

‘Happiness’ of the human being, in its broadest sense, is the 
ultimate goal for both of these disciplines, and good mental health 
is a necessary prerequisite for this happiness. The psychological 
structure for human happiness consists of an on-going process of 
goal-setting and goal-striving in which ego-involvement is present 
(7, 13). In addition, optimum happiness of the individual must 
insure the greatest space for freedom of movement of the individual 





1 The term ‘educational psychologist’ as it is used in this paper refers 
to the practice rather than the teaching; the practitioner rather than the 
professor. 
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possible predicated on a minimum of infringement of rights of 
others. It thrives best in a social climate effervescing with self- and 
socially-imposed barriers to which all individuals are vulnerable 
(7). 

As the educational and clinical psychologists maintain or regain 
and restore the mental good health of individuals, they both work 
primarily with the personality. The first working primarily with 
typical individuals, and the latter with atypical and abnormal ones. 
Impinging psychological dynamics of a traumatic kind seriously 
impair the mental health of the individual; the after-effect of these 
emotional experiences leave mental and emotional scars that impair 
the mental health of the individual equally as much as the loss of 
a leg or an arm would impair the physical functioning of the organ- 
ism. Just as the prepared vaccines of preventive medicine reduce 
the rate and consequence of physical illness so, effective mental 
hygiene programs may prevent and control the spread of mental 
illnesses. 

Statistical data indicate that the precipitation of mental ill- 
nesses increase rapidly after the age of sixty, and even greater after 
seventy. In 1900 only a small percentage of our population lived 
beyond the age of sixty—about four per cent; today that figure has 
increased to more than seven per cent, and it is anticipated that in 
the next ten years more than 11 per cent of the population will live 
beyond age 60. It may be that the general deterioration of organic 
functioning with age makes the individual more vulnerable to men- 
tal illness; or it is possible that scientific progress in the prevention 
and treatment of mental illness has not progressed as rapidly as for 
physical illnesses (2). 

In 1946 by passing the Federal Mental Health Act, the United 
States has accepted a large portion of the responsibility for the 
maintenance of good mental health for its citizens just as it had pre- 
viously with venereal disease, tuberculosis, small-pox, cancer, and 
other physical diseases. The goal of this act is to insure every Amer- 
ican citizen the opportunity for good mental health by providing 
federal support for the development of mental hygiene preventive 
treatment programs in our local communities. Increased emphasis 
has been placed on preventive procedures that will insure good 
mental health for all individuals, and to provide the necessary 
training and research to implement this program. The increased 
use of the educational psychologist in the preventive aspects of this 
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program, has resulted in an immediate need to delineate between 
the areas of these two disciplines. 


I. THE EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGIST IN THE PSYCHO-EDUCATIONAL 
CLINIC 


Educational psychology as a science stems from the work of Pest- 
alozzi, Herbart, and Froebel in their attempts to psychologize edu- 
cation by revising the methods for the presentation of subject mat- 
ter during the late 19th Century. The second major movement in 
its development was the organization of a course for teachers and 
prospective teachers in educational psychology by E. L. Thorndike, 
Charles Judd, and Lewis Terman about the same time and around 
the turn of the 20th Century. Since about 1900, educational psy- 
chology has been concerned with three major areas: (1) research 
and the analysis of educational problems, (2) the development and 
organization of principles, approaches, and theories of learning, and 
(3) the guidance and counseling of individuals educationally, voca- 
tionally, and personally. From this last area, and stemming directly 
from the impetus and need furnished by the Mental Health Act, 
has emerged the concept of educational psychology as described 
herein. 

The Psycho-educational or Mental Hygiene Clinic.—In accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Mental Health Act, the mental hy- 
giene clinics sponsored by federal money emphasize preventive 
measures designed to maintain the mental good health of all indi- 
viduals. An outline of the principal functions imperative to such an 
an effective preventive program, and in which the educational psy- 
chologist becomes the principal figure, is as follows: 


I. Educational and Vocational Guidance 


A) Educational Planning and Guidance: 
1) Junior high school level. 
2) Senior high school level. 
3) College level. 
4) Graduate school level. 
5) Adults. 
B) Vocational and Occupational Planning and Guidance: 
1) Integrating the educational and vocational plans. 
2) Integrating the ‘life-plans’ of the individual. 
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C) Life-planning for late adolescent and post adolescent individ- 
uals. 


II. Counseling, Psychodiagnoses, and Therapy for the Typical 
Personality Class of Individuals 


A) Psychodiagnoses and Prognoses of Mental Illness, and the Re- 
ferral of Severe Clinical Pictures. 
B) Individual and Group Psychotherapy. 
C) Authority, Parental, and Personal Aid Relative to Child De- 
linquency and Discipline Problems. 
D) Aid in Dealing With Inter-personal Conflict Problems: 
1) Child-parent conflict. 
2) Employer-employee conflict. 
3) Teacher-pupil conflict. 
4) Peer conflict. 
5) Sibling conflict. 
6) Marital conflict, and sexual adjustment. 


III. Mental Hygiene Programs for the Individual or the 
Community for Maintaining the Mental Good Health 
of the Typical Personality Class 


A) Pre-marriage Planning: 
1) Prospective bride. 
2) Prospective groom. 
3) Prospective ‘in-laws’ and parents of bride and groom. 
B) Pre-family Planning and Birth Control. 
C) Pre-natal Parental and Family Adjustment Program. 
D) Infant Care and Child Development. 
E) Child Guidance, Discipline, and Mental Hygiene Care. 
F) The Puberty Cycle and Adolescent Development. 
G) Adult Life Planning Programs. 
H) Marriage and Sex Adjustment for Adults. 
I) Middle-age or Menopause Adjustment Program. 
J) Old Age or Senile Adjustment Program. 
K) Sex Education and Orientation for the Child: 
1) The six-year old. 
2) The sixth-grader. 


3) Post-puberty cycle. 
L) Aiding Individuals to Reach Higher Levels of Adjustment. 
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IV. Professional and Consultant Services 


A) Conduct Research Related to the Prevention of Mental Illness 
and the Maintenance of Mental Good Health. 

B) Conduct Research Related to Learning and the Learning Proc- 
ess. 

C) Professional Surveys on Matters Pertaining to Learning. 

D) Lectures and Consultant Services Relative to Educational Psy- 
chology. 

E) Organization and Supervision of the Training for the Assist- 
ants and Interns in the Field of Educational Psychology. 


II. THE CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGIST IN THE PSYCHIATRIC CLINIC 


The discipline of clinical psychology has emerged emulating and 
keeping parallel with the development of clinical psychiatry during 
the early portion of World War II. In the most progressive clinics, 
the trend is to function in conjunction with other members of the 
psychiatric team. The team is usually made up of the following 
members: (1) neuro- or clinical psychiatrist, (2) a clinical psycholo- 
gist, and (3) a social case worker. In general, the psychiatrist heads 
the team and is responsible for codrdinating and integrating the 
services of the other members, and for determining the diagnoses, 
prognoses, and final disposition of the case. The clinical psycholo- 
gist performs a function for the psychiatrist similar to that of the 
medical laboratory for the internal medical practitioner in that he 
administers and interprets psychological tests which are designed 
to reveal the presence of incipient and latent conditions of psy- 
choses, and assists the psychiatrist in other psychological proce- 
dures designed for the treatment and prevention of mental illness. 
The social case worker is primarily concerned with working-up 
and writing the case history of the individual, but, also, assists the 
psychiatrist in psychological procedures designed for the treatment 
and prevention of mental illness. 

Motivated by a desire to retain their patients, many medical 
doctors have established the practice of referring mentally ill per- 
sons to a psychological clinic headed by a clinical psychologist. 
Under this set-up, the clinical psychologist assumes full respon- 
sibility for all psychological aspects, and continues to work with the 
patient in conjunction with the medical doctor making the referral, 
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who retains the responsibility for the physical aspects of the care 


"and treatment. 

: The Psychiatric or Psychological Clinic—The clinical psycholo- 
e gist deals primarily with those individuals who are diagnosed as 
- being mentally ill, and the emphasis is placed on meliorative or 


a 


curative measures which are designed to regain the good mental 
health. Because of the complex nature of mental health and its 
- — interrelatedness with the physical health of the individual, a basic 
fundamental in the meliorative approach is to investigate the pres- 
ence of physical aspects either before or concomitant with the psy- 
chological approach. In line with this kind of policy, the following 
areas of concern constitute the primary functions of the clinical 
psychologist: 

I) Psychodiagnostic Collaboration with the Psychiatric Team or 
a Medical Doctor for Mentally Ill Persons from the Atypical and 
Abnormal Personality Classes: 

A) Problems of incipient or latent psychoses. 

B) Problems of intra-cranial organic pathology. 

C) Severe clinical pictures of psychoneuroses. 

D) Deterioration or impairment of mental functioning. 
E) Problems of sexual aberrations. 

F) Penal and severe delinquent problem cases. 

G) Inter-personal dynamic problems of a severe type. 

Il) Meliorative Collaboration with the Psychiatric Team or a 
Medical Doctor for Individuals from the Atypical or Abnormal 
Personality Classes: 

A) Individual or group therapy. 

B) Pre- and post-neurosurgery evaluation and planning. 

C) Rehabilitation and reéducation of neurosurgery patients. 

D) Psychoanalyses (where the clinician is properly qualified). 

E) Penal and delinquency rehabilitation. 

I) Plan, organize, and direct an occupational therapy pro- 
gram. 

[Il) Organization and Direction of Speech Clinic: 

A) Psychodiagnostic collaboration and treatment of aphasic, 
apraxia, agnosia, and other related problem cases. 

B) Collaboration in the diagnoses and treatment of other 
problems of speech disfunctioning and defects. 
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C) Collaboration in the planning and correction of speech de- 

fects. 
IV) Professional and Consultant Services: 

A) Conducts research related to the diagnoses and treatment 
of mental illness, and its prevention. 

B) Lectures and consultant services relative to clinical psy- 
chology. 

C. Organization and supervision of the training for assistants 
and interns in the field of clinical psychology. 


III, TRAINING 


Just as the child of today becomes the parent of tomorrow; so 
the typical individual of one day becomes the atypical and ab- 
normal individual of another day. The training of the educational 
psychologist emphasizes preventive and prophylactic procedures 
and functions; while that for the clinical psychologist, emphasizes 
curative or meliorative ones. There is certainly no province or as- 
pect in the area of psychological procedures and techniques that 
is solely the concern of either of these separate disciplines. In the 
present program of training, as indicated by the present need, 
there appears to be a definite trend in the training of educational 
psychologists to include more and more data relative to projective 
techniques and their use in the clinic, and the provision for clinical 
internships. For clinical psychologists, the training tends to include 
more and more data relative to the psychology of learning, and the 
réle of learning in effective mental hygiene preventive programs 


SUMMARY 


This article is concerned with delineating the areas of the edu- 
cational and clinical psychologist as two separate disciplines, and 
describes the functions of each as they are visualized and practiced 
by the author. The Federal Mental Health Act of 1946 has tended 
to emphasize the réle of the educational psychologist in the preven- 
tion of mental illness among individuals. Thus, the réle of the edu- 
cational psychologist tends to center around the preventive or pro- 
phylactic function relative to mental illness; while the clinical 
psychologist is concerned primarily with curative or meliorative 
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A COMPARISON OF THE VALUE SYSTEMS 
OF SOUTHERN NEGRO AND NORTHERN 
WHITE YOUTH. 


JULIUS H. HUGHES and GEORGE G. THOMPSON 


Syracuse University 


The purpose of this study was to compare the values, as meas- 
ured by value-analysis, of a group of Negro boys and girls living in 
the South and attending a racially segregated school with those of 
an equal number of white adolescents living in the North and at- 
tending a non-segregated school. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The technique used in the present study was introduced by 
White who made a value-analysis of a Negro novelist’s autobiog- 
raphy (1). Value-analysis as developed by White consists of three 
steps: 

1) Put in the margin a symbol corresponding to each goal and 
each value-judgment that is explicitly stated in the material, or 
clearly implied by it. 

2) Tabulate these symbols. 

3) Interpret each numerical result in the light of the picture as a 
whole, with special attention to the person’s possible reasons for 
conscious concealment or unconscious self-deception (2). 

The values which were thus analyzed are listed in Table I. The 
list was derived from White’s fifty basic categories of value-analy- 
sis (2). 

The writings that were analyzed for their value judgments were 
themes the experimental subjects were asked to write. The title 
given them was “Things I Would Like to Change in My Way of 
Living.’’ These essays were written in class with instructions to the 
teachers to limit the writing time to exactly thirty minutes. The 
teachers were asked to make no further interpretation of the subject 
on which the students were requested to write. The boys and girls 
were free to define the subject in any manner that they wished. 

It was anticipated that the students might avoid using certain 
words—which might prove to be key ones—because they were in 
doubt about the spelling of the words. The teachers were, therefore, 
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asked to point out to the pupils that they should spell a word the 
best they could whenever they were in doubt about its spelling. 

Each student recorded his name, age, sex, father’s occupation, 
mother’s occupation, and length of time he had lived in the com- 
munity. The time for recording this information was not included 
in the time allowed for the writing of the themes. No student who 
had resided in his present city for less than one year was included 
in the study. The teachers in the non-segregated school system 
identified for the investigators those essays which had been written 
by white students. 

Twelve hundred and sixty-nine themes were obtained. These 
were grouped according to locale, sex, race, and age. Since there 
were fewer Negro boys in the non-segregated schools than in any 
other group, the data were examined to determine what adjacent 
chronological ages had the largest number of cases. These were 
found to be the fifteen- and sixteen-year-olds. There were twenty- 
two subjects in the smallest race-locale-sex subgroup of this age 
classification. All of the remaining essays written by fifteen- and 
sixteen-year-olds were grouped according to race, sex, and city, and 
each of these themes was assigned a number. Using a table of random 
numbers, twenty-two themes were selected from each group. This 
gave a total of eighty-eight essays. These were analyzed by the 
procedures recommended by White in his version of value-analysis. 

In order to determine scorer reliability, nine of the themes which 
were not selected for the final analysis were analyzed independently 
by a third-year graduate student in psychology. These inde- 
pendent judgments were compared with those of the analyst who 
scored all of the eighty-eight themes in the experiment proper. A 
disagreement was recorded when one analyst recorded a symbol 
and the other did not and when different symbols meaning dif- 
ferent values were used. The following sentence taken from one 
of the themes marked with symbols employed in the study provides 
an example: 


Analyst ‘A’ Analyst ‘B’ 
(‘Se) Everyone today is living in constant fear of a (’Se) 
(‘S) Third World War which probably will kill nine- 

tenths of the people in the world. 


The independent judges agreed that the proper interpretation of 
this response is “there is no security.” Analyst ‘A’, however, saw 
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an additional value of ‘safety’ and indicated that the statement 
suggested ‘no safety’. These were recorded, therefore, as one agree- 
ment and one disagreement. The obtained percentages of agree- 
ment for the nine themes were as follows: 76, 81, 67, 69, 66, 78, 80, 
65, 66. Approximately three months after the initial scoring of 
these nine themes, the principal analyst scored them again inde- 
pendently of his first scoring. The obtained percentages of agree- 
ment were as follows: 68, 91, 78, 76, 83, 84, 88, 89, 86. These are in 
keeping with the percentages of agreement reported by White. 


RESULTS 


Comparisons were made between the Negro boys and girls of the 
southern community and the northern white adolescents in terms 
of the frequency of the various values reflected in their themes. A 
cursory inspection of Table I reveals that there are a number of 
values which received a similar amount of emphasis from the two 
groups. Both groups gave substantial attention to knowledge: 8.2 
per cent of the total emphasis units for the whites as compared with 
8.0 per cent for the Negroes. The white students demonstrated an 
interest in money, high wages, and low prices as is evidenced by 
5.6 per cent units on the economic value. So did the Negroes, 5.6 per 
cent emphasis units. A common interest in success and superiority 
is suggested by 6.6 per cent of the total emphasis units in the white 
youth’s responses reflecting achievement, and 7.4 per cent empha- 
sis units of the same type in the Negro youth’s responses. That 
both the Negro and the white subjects were interested in having 
friends and being liked is suggested by the fact that they gave 3.4 
per cent and 4.6 per cent, respectively, of their attention to the 
friendship value. 

The data were tested for statistical significance of the differences 
in the proportion of emphasis given the values by the two racial 
groups. Where the theoretical frequencies were less than five, prob- 
ability was determined by the direct method.! 

The Negro group gave considerably more emphasis to justice 
than did the white boys and girls (p<.0001). This implies that the 
Negro adolescents were far more concerned with equality of oppor- 





1 The formula used to determine these probabilities was: 


p= (“ + b)i(a + e)M(b + d) Me + any 1 
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TaBLe I.—EmpuHAsis ON DIFFERENT VALUES 
(Northern Whites from Non-Segregated Community; Southern Negroes 
from Segregated Community)! 























Percentage of All Percentage of All 
Emphasis—Units Emphasis— Units 
Values Values 

White | Negro White | Negro 
Knowledge 8.2 8.0 | Adjustment 1.0 | 1.2 
Happiness 8.0 2.6* | Aggression 1.0 | 2.0 
Security 7.6 3.8* | Beauty 1.0 | 0.8 
Family-love 7.2 1.8* | Recognition 1.0 | 1.8 
Achievement 6.6 7.4 | Rest 1.0 | 0.2 
Economic value 5.6 5.6 | Self-regard 1.0 | 0.6 
Independence 5.6 2.4* | Cleanliness 0.8 | 1.6 
Safety 5.0 2.4 | Food 0.8 | 0.6 
Friendship 4.6 3.4 | Pleasant personality 0.8 | 0.2 
New experience 4.4 3.2 | Appearance 0.6 | 0.8 
Activity 3.4 2.0 | Group Unity 0.6 | 5.0* 
Work 2.8 4.8 | Culture 0.4 | 0.0 
Justice 2.6 | 11.8* | Dominance 0.4 | 0.2 
Religion 2.4 3.4 | Sex-love 0.4 | 1.8 
Tolerance 2.4 2.0 | Manners 0.4 | 0.2 
Generosity 2.2 2.2 | Likeness 0.2 | 0.6 
Morality | 2.0 3.8 | Obedience 0.2 | 0.6 
Comfort 1.4 1.8 | Truthfulness 0.2 | 0.6 
Health 1.4 1.0 | Creative self-expres-| 0.0 | 0.2 
Intelligence 1.2 2.4 sion 
Ownership 1.2 2.4 | Excitement 0.0 | 1.4 
Practicality 1.2 0.2 | Sex 0.0 | 0.2 
Value in general 1.2 1.2 











1 N is five hundred values for the white boys and girls and four hundred 
and ninety-nine for the Negro youth. 

* Statistically significant difference with a p value of atleast .01. The 
probability of obtaining six or more significant differences by chance 
alone is .001. 


tunity and fairness than were the white subjects. The attention of 
the Negro subjects was directed to the group unity value with a 
greater frequency than was that of the white group (p<.0001). 
The white subjects were significantly more concerned with being 
content and happy than were the Negro students. This is indicated 
by the difference in the emphasis given to the happiness value 
(p = .0002). Closely related to this difference is the amount of 
emphasis that the two groups gave the security value. The white 
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boys and girls were more concerned with freedom from worry than 
was the Negro group (p = .0098). 

The kind of companionship that is given by one’s family (family- 
love) was given a significantly larger percentage of emphasis by the 
white than by the Negro adolescents (p<.0001). At the same time, 
however, the white subjects mentioned the independence value 
more than did the Negroes (p = .0098).? 

The above analysis is in terms of the frequency with which the 
two groups mentioned the values. Probably of more significance is 
how the subjects treated the values. Value-analysis provides a 
means of dividing the values into four categories: frustration and 
disapproval, satisfaction, desires, and means-end relationships. 

The data were examined for possible differences between the two 
racial groups in the satisfaction category. A significantly larger 
percentage (p = .0044) of the white subjects indicated satisfaction 
in terms of friendships. The white youth also enjoyed greater hap- 
piness (p<.0001) and family-love (p = .0098). The probability of 
obtaining three or more significant differences by chance alone is 
.001. The following statements are illustrative of how the white 
boys and girls treated the above values: 

I am quite satisfied with my way of living. I have a very 
nice home, very good parents a good school in which to go and 
teachers who are swell. 

Our family is an average family, we enjoy living and are 
very happy. 

I am known to be very cheerful and patient among my 
friends. 

For no value did a significantly larger percentage of the Negro 
pupils experience satisfaction. 

An analysis of the frustration area reveals that a significantly 
larger percentage of the Negro boys’ and girls’ emphasis-units dealt 





2 The possibility was considered that the greater emphasis on the values 
by one group was the result of a few individuals each mentioning a particular 
value many times. The number of persons mentioning the six values re- 
ported as significant was compared, and the following p values were ob- 
tained: happiness, <.0008; security, <.0110; family-love, <.0003; inde- 
pendence, <.1292; justice, <.0010; group-unity, <.0005. Thus it can be 
seen that the differences between groups are not dependent on multiple 
responses by a few individuals. 
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with a lack of justice (p< .0001). For instance: 

There are many other things I could change but I think this 
one is more important. Our school system, I think we are just 
as good as the next person. There should be no segregation in 
our school, and so it is we should have the same rights. 

Always, every where we go whites are always first. 

I would like to change the way colored people have to ride 
in the back of the buses. 

The white adolescents appeared to be more frustrated in the 
areas of knowledge (p = .0070) and achievement (p = .0038). 
For example: 

I have failed algerbra and dropped Latin. I am afraid I will 
not be able to get into college even tho I am going to take 2 
years of Spanish. 

Longer vacations on holidays. Less school books published. 

I would change my attitude toward studying. I would get 
down to some hard studying instead of watching television all 
night long until it is to late to study for the test the next day. 

In addition, the white group emphasized a lack of security and 
inadequate safety more than did the Negro boys and girls. For 
example: 

Wars are the largest ways in which nations have tried to 
gain what they want. Ever since man came on earth there 
have been wars in which a few have profited and the majority 
have lost. 

There is one very important change and that is, that I 
would like to have grown up in a world which had not known 
war. 

Some are afraid that their sons and daughters and husbands 
are going to die. 

They (old people) are put in homes, and other institutions 
where they have nothing to do but sit and walk around un- 
wanted, unloved, and useless. 

The probability of obtaining five or more significant differences by 
chance alone is .001. 

When the two areas, frustration and satisfaction, are considered 
together, it appears that the southern Negro youth find the en- 
vironment more conflict-producing than do the northern white boys 
and girls. This is suggested by a frustration-satisfaction ratio of 
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3.00 for the Negro pupils as compared with one of 1.19 for the 
white students. It seems that the Negro adolescents perceive segre- 
gation asa condition which produces inequalities, for most of their 
references to a lack of justice contended that it is ‘unfair’ to have 
to sit in a certain section on a bus, to have separate schools, etc. 
Justice, moreover, accounted for approximately one-third of the 
Negro students’ emphasis-units in the frustration area. 

Of the forty-one values mentioned in the desires of the two 
groups, there was a statistically significant difference (at p<.02) 
for four of the desires. The probability of obtaining four or more 
significant differences by chance alone is .008. 

Both groups emphasized the desire for knowledge more than 
they did any other value. The Negroes tended to perceive know)- 
edge as a means of self-enhancement and to use that value to attack 
‘unequal educational opportunities’. The following statements were 
taken from the themes written by Negro students: 

I’d like to have it said when I graduate from this school that, 
that is one of our best. 

...1f there should come a time that we can go to school 
with the other races we should be given the same rights and 
there should be some Negro teachers, and with the same pril- 
adge. 

I would study a little harder than I have so I won’t have to 
cram everything in my head at one time and stay up half the 
night trying to get it. 

Another thing I would like to change and that is equal right of 
an education. 

I would endeavor to study more. There are some students I 
idolize for their brilliant work in school. 

I plan to continue my education beyond high school and 
even beyond my B.S. degree. 

The white boys and girls, too, appeared to be interested in knowl- 
edge as a means of extending the ego. There is some indication that 
they also feel that the school is not just. For example: 

First I think that the periods should be only a half hour 
long and after each period we should be allowed an half hour 
study hall in which to do our homework. 

I would like to get higher marks and be a better student, 
most of all I would like to get a scholarship for college—if it 
were possible. 
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I try to get fairly descent marks but I just can’t seem to do 
it. I study every night for more than an hour at least. 

I would like to go to college but I am not smart enough. 

Both groups gave substantial emphasis to the economic value (a 
rank of two for the white pupils; four, for the Negro pupils). 

The Negroes gave significantly more emphasis to the achieve- 
ment value. Moreover, some of them appeared to view achieve- 
ment as‘at least a partial solution to their problems. Examples fol- 
low: 

I think boys who are going to high school or college should 
not be drafted. They should be allowed to finish. Because the 
army force want men who are educated. 

I would perform all my duties to the best of my ability, and 
I would study so that I would be a better student than which 
I am. 

Oh, if I could ever learn to type. 

I would first of all drop all my subjects except cosmetology 
and complete that course. After finishing cosmetology and 
getting my licience I would continue and finish school. 

Last, I will strive and study hard to finish high school and 
try to enter college in the fall of ’52, and to repay my parents 
for all they have done for me, succeed in my ambition to be a 
nurse in the United States Armed Forces. 

The Negro group also gave more emphasis to the following val- 
ues: justice, work, and group unity. These southern Negro ado- 
lescents appeared to see a substantial relationship between these 
values, for they tended to treat each in terms of providing equality 
of opportunity. Some examples: 

I would get a few more theaters, and I would also have 
mixed schools oh well mixed everything because it really 
doesn’t matter what color you are it is what one is on the in- 
side so I would do away with this racial problem. 

I, as an American, would like to be treated as an American. 
In the Constitution there is a law which says “All men are 
created equal’’. If this is true please I ask to God to let it be 
fulfilled. 

I would like for Negroes to have the same chances and op- 
portunities that people of the white race have. Such as: If I 
trained for the same position as a white person and we both 
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applied for the job and were qualified, just because I am a 
Negro and he is white, the white person would get the job. 

I would like for the relationship between the Negroes and 
whites to change. I would like to get a job on week end days 
like the white boys. Maybe if I had a chance to mix with the 
white boys and girls now it would be a great help. 

I would like to see the time when all men united together 
and help make the United States be a larger and better place 
to live. 

Negros Helpt to build the United States and look at the 
privologes they have they must go to thear own theathers yet 
the foreignor goes to the white and colord shows. 

Another change would be, is getting better jobs for young 
and old Negro people. 

The data were not analyzed for differences in means-end rela- 
tionships because both groups tended to view the values as ends 
in themselves with little expressions of specific means to reach de- 
sired goals. This may have been a function of the topic on which 
the boys and girls were asked to write. 


CONCLUSIONS AND DISCUSSION 


This analysis of the values of the white adolescents living in the 
North and attending a non-segregated school and those of a group 
of Negro boys and girls living in the South and attending a racially 
segregated school reveals that there is a tendency for both groups 
to place a similar amount of emphasis on the great majority of the 
values. The most outstanding differences in their values are in the 
following areas: justice, family-love, happiness, and group unity. 

The emphasis upon group unity suggests that the southern Negro 
adolescents have a strong drive to be accepted as an essential part 
of the community. The Negro group tended to identify strongly 
with their own ethnic group and appeared to be quite egotistic. Most 
of their references to injustice, for example, continually demanded 
‘equal rights’ for Negroes. Many of the statements, in fact, implied 
that the Negro is the only group that is not being treated fairly. 
Identification with the Negro race may have been in this instance 
a convenient and socially acceptable means of expressing a desire 
to secure equal rights for the individual. These southern Negro 
boys and girls were straight-forward in their criticism of segrega- 
tion. This tends to invalidate the hypothesis held by some casual 
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observers that the southern Negro is content and happy with his 
present status. The theme of social injustice recurred again and 
again in the racial-segregation setting. This finding is in accord with 
that of Wright (3) who concluded that ‘Negro college students 
largely disapprove of the traditional ‘place’ of the Negro.” 

The northern white boys and girls appeared to have a stronger 
identification with the family. These boys and girls were rather 
realistie in their treatment of this value. Whereas approximately 
fifty per cent of the emphasis units of this value indicated that they 
were enjoying family love, approximately twenty-five per cent sug- 
gested that family frictions did exist. 

The northern white adolescents reflected their environment as 
being quite threatening. They did not, however, reflect it as threat- 
ening as did the Negroes. This obtained difference, which was dis- 
tinctly favorable to the white youth on the happiness value, can 
probably not be interpreted in a simple straight-forward fashion, 
since there is some evidence that for the Negro youth the securing 
of social justice and group unity is synonymous with having hap- 
piness. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


JoHN W. M. Wuittne AnD Irvin L. Cutxp. Child Training and 
Personality. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1953, 


pp. 353. $5.00. 


This extremely interesting and valuable work deals, as the title 
suggests, with some empirically determined relationships in a large 
number of primitive cultures among certain child-rearing practices 
and several adult behavior patterns conventionally subsumed 
under the term ‘personality’. While cross-cultural studies have been 
used for many years to help understand and explain personality 
development, these investigations have rarely used psychological 
variables, such as habit or generalization, in their hypotheses. Few, 
if any of these previous investigations have attempted to sub- 
ject their hypotheses to statistical tests with quantified data. 
Whiting and Child, in their use of conventional psychological 
variables and in their attempts at quantification, have clearly 
made two significant contributions to the usefulness of the cross- 
cultural approach for psychology. 

The authors, a cultural anthropologist and an experimental 
psychologist, were interested in “the extent and ways in which 
personality processes in individual members of a society determine 
the integration of the culture.” Their general hypotheses were 
couched, for the most part, in terms of reénforcement learning 
theory, using Hull’s theoretical model. Neal Miller’s seminal work 
on conflict and displacement plays an important réle in several of 
the authors’ theoretical analyses. 

More specifically, the authors studied the child-rearing practices 
in seventy-five primitive societies on which relevant data were 
available in the ethnographic reports of the Human Relations Area 
Files. To quantify this child-rearing data, each culture was rated 
on the initial satisfaction and the socialization anxiety in five 
separate areas (or systems) of parent-child interaction—oral (i.e., 
weaning), anal (i.e., toilet training), sexual, dependency, and 
aggression. The ratings of initial satisfaction were based upon the 
length of initial gratification, the amount of freedom given to the 
child to perform his initial habits, and the amount of concurrent 
anxiety. The ratings of socialization anxiety or the concurrent 
anxiety involved in imposing inhibitory controls were based upon 
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the brevity of initial satisfaction, the severity and frequency of 
punishment, and by overt signs of emotional disturbance in the 
children. These quantitative ratings of initial satisfaction and 
socialization anxiety were then compared with the particular ex- 
planations of illness and the consequent therapeutic practices in 
the various cultures. 

In drawing the specific hypotheses for testing much use was 
made ef the concepts of fixation, identification, projection, and 
displacement. While drawing upon the original psychoanalytic 
formulations for a beginning, they then translated these notions 
to fit into their ‘general behavior theory’ much in the fashion of 
Dollard and Miller (Personality and Psychotherapy). 

Of particular interest to psychologists is Whiting and Child’s 
treatment of fixation. They believe that the consequences of ex- 
treme frustration and extreme gratification are quite dissimilar 
and that inclusion of both antecedent conditions under a general 
notion of fixation masks the potential usefulness of such an inter- 
pretation. They suggest that fixation resulting from a high degree 
of gratification be termed ‘positive fixation’ while that resulting 
from a high degree of frustration be termed ‘negative fixation’. The 
concept of negative fixation is used in conceptualizing the relation- 
ship between socialization anxiety and explanation of illness, while 
positive fixation is used in conceptualizing the relationship between 
initial satisfaction and the therapeutic practices in illness. The 
notion of negative fixation would suggest, in this instance, that 
societies high in oral socialization anxiety should demonstrate this 
anxiety in utilizing oral explanations of illness (i.e., some act of 
ingestion on the part of the patient is responsible for the illness), 
while societies with low oral socialization anxiety should use such 
explanations less frequently. The concept of positive fixation would 
suggest that high initial satisfaction in an area should give rise to 
the performance of responses in that area as a therapy in illness, 
so that high initial oral satisfaction should lead to some sort of oral 
therapy. These two concepts of fixation are used in a similar 
fashion to study socialization anxiety and initial satisfaction in 
the other four areas of development (anal, sexual, dependency, 
and aggression) and the concomitant explanations of illness and 
therapeutic practices. The over-all empirical evidence is interpreted 
as justifying the separation between positive and negative fixation 
with strong evidence for a concept of negative fixation. The lack 
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of strong support for a concept of positive fixation is explained in 
terms of the possible inadequacy of use of therapeutics as the 
criterion variable, the inadequacy of the data on therapeutic prac- 
tices, and the more general problem of progressive satisfactions, 
i.e., the changing nature of fixated goals with maturity. The au- 
thors suggest that this dichotomy between positive and negative 
fixation be further studied in future investigations of this sort. 

The text goes on to discuss the origins of guilt as a function of 
identification and the origins of the unrealistic fear of other persons 
and of spirits as a function of anxiety about aggression. Limitations 
of space prevent a fuller exposition of these hypotheses. 

The authors come to two rather general but related conclusions 
in their final chapter. Firstly, the early life experiences of a person 
do have a persistent effect on this personality. Secondly, the per- 
sonality characteristics of the typical members of a society do 
determine many of the beliefs and practices of that society. These 
conclusions are bolstered by the more specific findings partially 
discussed above. 

The potential reader should be forewarned about one possible 
danger in reading this text. The highly sophisticated statistical 
procedures (e.g., normalizing and pooling several judges’ ratings 
(p. 232 ff.)) might lull the unwary reader in forgetting the coarse- 
ness of the basic data and the real limitations such coarseness sets. 
While the authors mention this consideration, it remains a problem. 
The potential usefulness of this methodology coupled with the 
present positive findings suggest that any future investigations of 
this type would profit from the use of rather complete ethnological 
data collected with the specific variables to be studied in mind. 
In some places the authors’ speculations and theorizing transcends 
the available data. For the most part, fortunately, these specula- 
tions are clearly labeled as such. 

These minor criticisms in no way detract from the over-all ex- 
cellence and importance of this text. It represents a significant 
contribution to behavior theory, child psychology and cultural 
anthropology. Specialists in these areas cannot afford to neglect 
this important contribution to our empirical knowledge and theo- 
retical understanding. LEonaRD D. GoopsTEIN 

State University of Iowa 
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G. WILSON SHAFFER AND Ricnarp S. Lazarus. Fundamental Con- 
cepts in Clinical Psychology. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1952, pp. 540. 


Good textbooks in the field of clinical psychology are looked for 
with eagerness at the present time. Shaffer and Lazarus have tried 
with a great deal of success to provide an introduction to “basic 
principles, methodology, and general techniques.” The jacket 
generously promises that the book “provides the training which is 
indispensable for understanding and competance in the specific 
clinical techniques.”’ The authors, with whom this reviewer agrees, 
suggest more modestly that the book may “provide the foundation 
necessary for growth in proficiency and for more complete under- 
standing of the administration and interpretation of the technical 
instruments of diagnosis and the methods of conducting a thera- 
peutic interview.” 

The book very properly assumes that the reader will have as 
prerequisite, “some knowledge of general and abnormal psy- 
chology.” 

A brief historical survey brings one to the present situation in 
clinical psychology. The main subjects are dealt with in the follow- 
ing order: methodology; clinical techniques, intelligence and its 
measurement; defects of intelligence; the nature of personality; 
personality measurement; introduction to psychotherapy; psycho- 
therapeutic devices; psychoanalysis; distributive analysis and 
synthesis; special psychotherapies; physical and chemical therapies; 
and the clinician in action. 

One is perhaps impressed most with the excellent balance and 
good judgment found throughout the book. It is generally possible 
for the critic to point out over-emphasis on some subjects, and 
failure to properly include and discuss others; and although this 
is possible for the present volume, the more accurate criticism is 
that there has been excellent selection of material and fine judg- 
ment in its treatment. 

If the reader is interested in the practical applications of psy- 
chology in one of its most important fields of application, he cannot 
afford to miss the critical summaries presented in this book; if he 
is interested in fundamental facts and concepts of clinical psy- 
chology, he may be surprised and pleased at the amount of general 
and historical information condensed in its pages. The condensed 
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form of writing does not mar the readability of the book but 
rather adds to its value. 

It is interesting to note that although neither of the authors 
accepts the old ‘faculty’ psychology, (see p. 98), yet the old verbal 
habit can lead them to say that, ““The reader is urged persistently 
to develop the critical faculty...” (p. v1). Which suggests that 
while the old determining tendencies (shall we say habits?) did not 
fail to show up in the writing, they might well have appeared more 
casually in the discussions. Shaffer or his co-author in another text 
wrote that, “The importance of habit formation in abnormal 
psychology is so great that it is not apt to be over-emphasized.”’ 

This most useful text not only presents to the reader well 
selected discussions of most of the fundamental matters which 
should be studied by the beginning student in clinical psychology, 
but the bibliography (pp. 495-525) puts him in touch with the 
remainder. It would have been of added value to the student if 
some of these could have been starred to indicate the most valuable 
collateral readings for the student. Pointing these out is perhaps 
the more appropriate task of the instructor. 

Two well-made indexes complete the book. It will perhaps be the 
leading textbook for some years to come and is at the same time 
a valuable book of reference. A. S. Epwarps 

The University of Georgia 


Oscar KrisEN Buros, Ep. The Fourth Mental Measurements 
Yearbook. Highland Park, N. J.: The Gryphon Press, 1953, 
pp. 1163, $18.00. 


Every testing specialist has learned to rely on the Buros Year- 
books as desk companions. Every teacher or counselor using pub- 
lished tests should study MMY as a whole, and consult it fre- 
quently. MMY is a bibliographer’s dream: references to all tests, 
to all recent studies on each, and to books on testing. The organiza- 
tion and printing are magnificent. 

The heart of the book is its critical reviews of tests. In the new 
Yearbook, these are invariably thoughtful. Except in the area of 
classroom achievement tests, reviewers have frequently tried out 
the tests and many reviewers report minor research performed to 
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gather new data for the review. Criteria for judgment are much 
the same as in former yearbooks. The reviews give less weight 
than formerly to picayune errors, more to the function of a test in 
instruction and clinical interaction. A long honor roll could be 
prepared of superior reviews. The following have exceptional gen- 
eral interest: a spectacular review by Shimberg of Health Inven- 
tories (ETS); Anastasi on ‘primary abilities’ tests; Westby on Pro- 
gressive Matrices; Courtis on the Thorndike Handwriting Scale 
(some notable history); Fowler on Henmon-Nelson; and Kaulfers on 
CEEB French Reading. 

The yearbook draws attention to new tests which might other- 
wise be overlooked. Judging from the reviews, the person interested 
in tests should become acquainted with these: 1947 Progressive 
Matrices, California Cumulative Guidance Record (Elem.), Differen- 
tial Abilities Test, SRA Self Scorer, [PAT Culture-Free Intelligence, 
GRE Aptitude, Diagnostic Reading Tests, Wing Musical Intelli- 
gence, Children’s Apperception Test, Functional Evaluation in 
Mathematics. While important, the General Aptitude Tests of USES 
and the Weschler Scale for Children were disappointing to reviewers. 

There are a good many negative reviews. 

Only three major publishers—World Book, Psychological Cor- 
poration, and ETS—are generally producing tests which the re- 
viewers regard as adequately developed, and even these houses fail 
to maintain high standards consistently. Some other large pub- 
lishers are accused of serious violations of judgment and even of 
ethics. Over and over, reviewers say that tests have been released 
prematurely, that they are acceptable for research use but because 
of insufficient validation or standardization are not suitable for 
practical use. This points up a major policy issue. Should we en- 
courage the release of a test incorporating new ideas, even though 
the fundamental test development is incomplete? We need innova- 
tions, and yet we know that even the shiniest ideas may not survive 
careful research. Should research on a test precede general distribu- 
tion, or follow it? Who should do it—the inventor or the customer? 
The reviewers demonstrate that we have gone too far in the direc- 
tion of releasing tests prior to the required fundamental research. 
The majority of newer tests are at present suitable for use only 
by those who will conduct research on the tests in their own setting, 
but they are usually distributed without such limitation. A favor- 
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able sign is the report that many manuals have been revised to 
meet criticism from the last MMY. Older tests, however, have 
generally continued in print with neither revision nor continued 
research. Their authors would do well to withdraw some of them. 

Buros has now perfected his yearbook technique. It is regrettably 
necessary to question the program and basic conception he holds, 
even though the series is marvellous if it can be sustained. The 
price of the volume is $18, and this does not cover all costs. MMY 
is priced out of its market. If it cannot sell in volume, some new 
plan is needed. Changes can be made which will reduce the year- 
book’s value far less than they will reduce costs. An editor might 
consider these alterations. (1) Eliminate four hundred and fifty 
pages of reprinted book review excerpts, a costly feature not much 
used. (2) Eliminate reviews of foreign tests unlikely to be suitable 
for the American market. This is a provincial suggestion, but it 
would be better at this point to disseminate MMY more widely in 
this country than to pursue comprehensiveness. (3) Remove the 
exhaustive and expensive bibliographies on tests. (4) Eliminate 
analytic reviews of obsolete tests. A balanced review of (for ex- 
ample) the Zyve test is not needed. One sentence stating that this 
test should not be used for such and such purposes, signed if neces- 
sary by a group of adequate authorities, tells the student all he 
needs to know. Buros has this year made an effort to resurvey old 
tests, to such lengths as seven pages on variants of Army Alpha. 
Some retrospective reviews are of current value, but most could 
be reduced to much more blunt statements that a test is obsolete, 
or that, while originally ‘experimental’, in twenty years it has not 
been improved to the point of usefulness. (5) Possibly more radical 
suggestions would be worth considering. Suppose the test-by-test 
reviews in the vocational interest field, for example, were replaced 
by a single summary of the field, signed by Super, Bordin, Carter 
and Bennett. This could provide perspective, balance, and guid- 
ance far beyond that allowed by the present organization, however 
perfect MMY is by librarianship standards. 

Few individuals have made so singular a contribution to the 
profession as Buros. Devotion, self-sacrifice, clarity of purpose, 
and editorial talent are evidenced in every page of Buros’ series. 
It is gratifying that the leading measurement organizations have 
recently adopted a testimonial resolution recognizing this. Criti- 
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cism can say only that the world is perhaps not yet ready to 

support a project of this elegance, and that Buros can compromise 

with his editorial ideals without seriously compromising his pro- 

fessional contribution. LEE J. CRONBACH 
University of Illinois 
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